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Sreruen Girarp was born on the 24th of May, 
1750, near Bordeaux, in France. His parents 
were in a humble sphere of life, and his education 
was confined to a limited knowledge of reading 
and writing. He left his native country, at the 
age of ten or twelve years, as a cabin-boy in a 
vessel bound for the West Indies. 
his eye at that time tended to increase the natural 
moroseness of his temper, as he was sensitive to 
the ridicule of his associates. He remained but 
a short time in the West Indies, and again as 
cabin-boy sailed for New York. Having gained 
the confidence of his employer, he became first 
mate, then captain of a small vessel, and made 
several profitable voyages to New Orleans. En- 
gaging successfully in small adventures, he soon 
became part owner of the cargo and vessel which 
he commanded. It is not known what first in- 
duced him to go to Philadelphia, but he became 
in 1769 an obscure trader in Water street. 

About this time he was married, and his only 
child died in childhood. tis married life was 
unhappy, and he applied to the legislature of 
Pennsylvania for a divorce. 

In partnership with Isaac Hazlehurst, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, he purchased two vessels to trade 
with St. Domingo, but the vessels were captured 
and taken to Jamaica, and the firm was dissolved. 
From 1772 to 1776 he probably acted as ship- 
master and merchant, dispatching goods to New 
Orleans or St. Domingo, remaining at home some- 
times to settle accounts and adjust profits. The 
war which followed injured his commercial busi- 
ness, and he opened a small grocery shop in Water 
street, connected with a bottling establishment for 
claret and cider. On the approach of the British, 
1777, he purchased a small tract of land called 
Mount Holly, on which was a house where he 
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sold his fluids to great advantage to the American 
soldiers, as the encampment was in the vicinity. 

Upon the evacuation of Philadelphia, he re- 
turned to the city and occupied a range of frame 
stores in Water street, which were filled with 
pieces of cordage, sails and old blocks, which 
were destined to fit out ships at some future time. 

In 1780, Mr. Girard again entered upon the 
New Orleans and St. Domingo trade, and in- 
creased his gains so much as to enable him to 
extend his enterprises to a larger scale. He 
leased for ten years a range of brick and frame 
stores, one of which he occupied, and rented the 
others to great advantage, and has been heard to 
say he dated his subsequent good fortune to this 
foundation. 

His connection with his brother, Captain John 
Girard, terminated in consequence of misunder- 
standing, and the partnership was dissolved, and 
his share of the business amounted to about thirty 
thousand dollars. 

His wife died in 1815, having been twenty-five 
years a patient in the insane department of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, on which occasion he pre- 
sented to that institution the sum of three thou- 
sand dollars, besides liberally rewarding the at- 
tendants. 

His profits were greatly increased by the cir- 
cumstance of two of his ships being at St. Do- 
mingo at the time of the insurrection on that 
island, when the planters in their alarm rushed 
to the docks to deposit their most valuable pro- 
perty in the ships lying there, and returned to 
secure more, but most were massacred, and but 
few claims were ever made on the property, 
which was found to be very great. This was 
sent to Philadelphia, and added greatly to his 
original fortune. 
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In the year 1791, Mr. Girard commenced build- 
ing ships—which have been a source of pride to 
Philadelphia—to engage in trade with Calcutta 
and China. 
naming his ships Montesquieu, Helvetius, Vol- 
taire and Rousseau. 

Mr. Girard’s conduct during the dreadful pes- 


He showed some national feeling in 


tilence which in 1793 visited the beautiful city of 


Philadelphia, is well known, and sufficient to re- 
deem his character from the selfishness and want 
He entered 
into the most loathsome abodes, and performed 
constantly at the hospital the most menial ser- 
vices. It is probable that his early residence in 
a tropical climate made him less liable to the dis- 
ease, but this does not in any degree abate the 
credit he deserves for exposing his life for his 
fellow-beings. 

The establishment of his private bank, which 
was probably at first intended merely as a tem- 


of feeling generally attributed to it. 


porary circumstance, finally conferred upon the 
community great advantages, and rendered very 
important service to the government. 

A circumstance which occurred in 1813 enabled 
him to add materially to his own funds, besides 
the benefit to the national treasury from the du- 
ties due to the government. His ship, the Mon- 
tesquieu, was captured in the Delaware by a 
British frigate, with an invoice cargo of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, consisting of teas, nan- 
keen and silks, from Canton; but it was deter- 
mined by the captors, to avoid the risk of a re- 
capture in attempting to carry their prize to a 
British port, to send a flag of truce to Mr. Girard 
and offer him a ransom. He immediately sent to 
the British commander the sum of ninety-three 
thousand dollars in doubloons, and is supposed 
to have realized by the transaction half a million 
of dollars. 

His patriotism was shown in 1814 by his judi- 
cious and liberal aid to the country at a time 
when an invading army was marching over the 
land and the national treasury exhausted. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of Mr. 
Girard was his public spirit. He subscribed one 
hundred and ten thousand dollars for the naviga- 
tion of the Schuylkill, besides numerous loans at 
various times. At one time, when the county 
was believed to have been injured by an injudi- 
cious course of internal improvements, he made 
a voluntary loan of one hundred thousand dollars. 
He erected in Philadelphia numerous blocks of 
buildings, adding much to its beauty. Among 
other public-spirited acts, he subscribed two hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the Danville and Potts- 
ville railroad, and ten thousand dollars towards 
the erection of a public exchange. 

In person, Mr. Girard was low and square, but 
muscular, and bearing the characteristic appear- 
ance of an old sailor. His skin was dark, and 
the loss of his eye added to the cold and hard 
His style of dress was 
His equip- 


expression of his face. 
peculiar, and generally very shabby. 
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age was always mean, and his personal habits 
penurious in the extreme. 

He was a total disbeliever in the Christian re- 
ligion, and his sentiments were those of Rousseau 
and Voltaire, and yet he gave liberally to several 
Christian denominations. 

Mr. Girard lived to the advanced age of eighty- 
four, and his death was hastened from his disre- 
gard of all assistance. Being partially blind, he 
was knocked down by a wagon when crossing 
the street, which nearly took off his ear, badly 
bruised his head, and almost totally deprived him 
of sight. From this time his health declined, 
and in December 1830, an attack of influenza 
ended his existence. He died on the 26th of that 
month, in a back room at his house in Water 
street. 

By his will, he bequeathed to the ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,’ thirty thousand dollars; to the 
** Deaf and Dumb Institution,’’ twenty thousand ; 
to the ‘‘ Public Schools of the city and county of 
Philadelphia,”’ 
Asylum,”’ ten thousand; to the ‘‘ Relief of dis- 
tressed Masters of Ships,’’ ten thousand; to the 
‘* Masonic Loan,’’ twenty thousand; for the erec- 
tion of a public school, six thousand; to all the 
captains in his employ, having performed a given 
service, fifteen hundred dollars each; to his ap- 
prentices, each five hundred dollars ; to the city 
of New Orleans, two hundred and eight thousand 
acres of land, with thirty slaves, and the remain- 
der of his lands in Louisiana, to the corporation 
of Philadelphia; to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania he gave three hundred thousand dollars 
for internal improvement; the sum of two mil- 
lions was left for the purpose of the erection of a 
building and founding a college for orphan chil- 
dren. In addition to these, Mr. Girard made 
considerable bequests to his relatives; but the 
bulk of his immense fortune was left to the city 
of Philadelphia, where his fortune had been made. 
He gave, in his will, particular directions for ex- 
pending portions of his wealth in certain public 
improvements, among others, five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the improvement of the Delaware 
front of the city and the widening of Water 
street; and he desired that a square of the city 
which he had long kept vacant between Chestnut 
and Market and Eleventh and Twelfth streets, 
should be intersected by a street and covered with 
four blocks of buildings, erected on a uniform 
plan, which was done soon after his decease ; and 
the rents of these buildings now constitute an im- 
portant part of the revenues of the city. The new 
street and the splendid row of buildings on Chest- 
nut are now respectively designated by the name 
of Girard. 

** In his will,’’ says Mr. Lanman, “he clearly 
showed what had been the object of his long and 
fixed labor in acquisition. While he was forward 
—with an apparent disregard of self—to expose 
his life in behalf of others in the midst of pesti- 


ten thousand; to the ‘* Orphan’s 
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country, and to promote its commercial prosperity 
by all the means within his power, he yet had 
more ambitious designs. He wished to hand him- 
self down to immortality by the only mode that 
was practicable for a man in his position, and he 
accomplished precisely that which was the grand 
aim of his life. He wrote his epitaph in those ex- 
tensive and magnificent blocks and squares which 
adorn the streets of his adopted city, in the public 
works and eleemosynary establishments of his 





adopted state, and erected his own monument 
and embodied his own principles in a marble- 
roofed palace for the education of the orphan poor. 
We who shall hereafter gaze upon that splendid 
edifice, the most perfect model of architecture in 
the new world, will perceive the result of the 
singular character of its founder, and shall be left 
in doubt whether, after all, his faults were not 
overbalanced by his ultimate munificence.’’ 
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LOVE AND TIME. 


One morn to Time sped Love, 
With glowing cheek and sparkling eye, 
As when light zephyrs float above ; 
The summer grass its long blades wove 
Wherein his steps went by: 
All nature at his coming smiled, 
And al] things loved the winning child, 
For there within his presence dwelt 
A magic spell, that all things felt, 


And sorrow’s tears beguiled. 


And thus to Time he spoke— 
“Old Father Time, now why so fast? 
It scarcely seems the morn has broke, 
Or from his rest the sun awoke, 

Ere that the day be past! 
As hand and hand with Hope I go, 
By woodland paths where wild flowers blow, 
We watch the shadows, as they lay 
Lengthening o’er the sunny way, 

And marvel as they grow. 

“For all too soon, alas! 
We find the happy hours fly: 
Now, prithee, Time, set down thy glass, 
Awhile delay its sands to pass, 

Nor let the day go by !” 
But heeding not Love’s plaining tone, 
Time on his endless path was gone 


) } 


His glass he shook, his pinion spread, 
And swiftly still the hours fled, 


And still the days passed on. 


Not one might Time restore— 

Not one might ever come again; 

They went where myriads went before, 

And, as they past, came more and more— 
A mighty, shadowy train. 

The sun, that with each rose above, 

Saw that many a change did move, 

As Time went by with rapid wing, 

Upon the face of everything— 


And thus it was with Love. 


Again to Time he sped: 
But now his cheek was pale and wan; 
From his young lip the rose hau fled; 
Low on his breast he hung his head; 


Light from his eye was gone. 


No smiles his presence greeted now— 
None seemed the sorrowed child to know; 
As with a heavy heart he passed, 

His eyelid drooped, his brow o’ercast, 


His step so sad and slow. 


And thus to Time he spoke— 
“O, weary seems each long, long day! 
Soon as the early morn has broke, 
And from his rest the sun awoke, 
Alone I take my way 
To many a wood and sunny glade, 
Where oftentime with Hope I strayed ; 
But slowly, sadly pass the hours, 
The while I roam those lonely bowers, 
And watch the daylight fade. 


“Then, prithee, speed thy flight, 
Nor longer tarry on thy way! 
Thou bringst no pleasure to my sight, 
I'm weary of the long, long night, 

I'm weary of the day !” 
But heeding not Love’s plaining tone, 
Time on his endless path was gone ; 
His glass he shook, his pinion spread, 
And one by one the hours fled, 


And still the days passed on. 


With measured step they passed ; 
Of all, not one might Time restore ; 
Each as it came a shadow cast 
O’er that which dawned and faded last, 
Then slept to wake no more. 
The sun, that with each rose above, 
Saw that many a change did move, 
As Time went by with rapid wing, 
Upon the face of everything— 

And thus it was with Love. 


One day a pitying guest, 
To share his lonely home, there came ; 
He soothed that pale boy’s sorrowed breast, 
And on his bosom found him rest— 

Kind heart! Death was his name. 
The child whom Hope to Sorrow gave, 
Thus Time sent pitying Death to save. 
Since then there many a day has gone, 
And still Time’s endless sands run on— 
But Love lies in the grave. 





GIRARD COLLEGE. 


(See Plate.) 


Tuts noble monument of human philanthropy 
being now on the eve of completion, it will no 
doubt be interesting to our readers to have an 
authentic description of it, divested as much as 
possible of technicalities, and embracing its most 
With this 
view we have prepared the following article, from 
U. Walter, 


accompanying plate, 


important features and dimensions. 


data furnished by the architect, T. 
Esq., together with the 
which presents an accurate view from the south- 
east. 

The site appropriated by Mr. Girard for the 
purposes of the college was formerly known as 
Peel Hall; it is situated on the Ridge road about 
a mile north of the city limits, and occupies a 
tract of land more than half a mile in length by 


six hundred and seventy-five feet or one-eighth of 


a mile in width, surrounded by a spacious street 
The 


main entrance is at the head of Corinthian Ave- 


sixty feet wide, called College Avenue. 


nue, a street of eighty feet in width running north 
from Coates’ street west of Third street from 


Schuylkill. 


is College Avenue, running westward from the 


The street represented on the plate 


Ridge road. 

The buildings consist of the main college edi- 
fice, which will be entirely devoted to educational 
purposes, and two spacious out buildings on each 
side, all of which are composed of marble. 

The main building is a composition in the 
Greek Corinthian order of architecture; it stands 
parallel with the city streets, immediately in front 
of Corinthian Avenue, and covers an area of one 
acre of ground, being 181 feet wide and 2394 feet 
The body of the building, which is 111 
feet wide by 169 feet long, has eight columns on 


long. 


each end and eleven on each side (counting the 
which makes thirty- 
ai ’ i 

The colonnade stands on a 


corner columns both ways), 
four columns in all. 
marble platform seven and a half feet high, 159 
feet wide, and 217? feet long, approached on all 
sides by eleven marble steps. 

Each of the bases of the columns measures nine 
and a quarter feet in diameter, and the shafts six 
feet at the bottom and five feet at the top; the 
~apitals are nine feet high and ten feet wide on 
the face of the abacus or upper member: the 
whole heighi, including base, shaft and capital, 
is fifty-five feet. These columns are composed 
of large blocks of white marble, some of which 
Each shaft is beautifully 
wrought into twenty-four deep flutes, and the 


weigh fifteen tons. 


carving of the capitals is of the richest and most 
ornate character. Many suppose that these capi- 
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tals were imported, but such is not the case; 
they were all wrought on the college-grounds out 
of American marble, and the whole building is, 
in fact, a specimen of American skill and Ameri- 
can materials. 

The entablature, or the entire mass which rests 
on the columns, is seventeen feet high; it con- 
sists ef an enriehed cornice projecting nearly five 
feet, and other mouldings finely proportioned and 
beautifully wrought. Each end of the building 
is embellished with a pediment rising twenty 
and a half feet above the horizontal cornice, thus 
making the entire elevation of the apex of the 
roof above the ground about one hundred feet. 

The ceiling of the portico is being constructed 
of immense cast-iron plates, richly embellished 
with panels and ornamented mouldings. 

The roof is composed of marble, and is one of 
We 
shall describe it in the words of the architect to 
the building committee, in his ninth annual re- 
**Tt consists of marble tiles four and a half 


the most interesting portions of the work. 


port. 
feet long, four feet wide, and two and three. fourth 
inches thick; every superior tile overlaps the one 
below it, and the junction of every two adjoining 
tiles is covered with a strip of marble four and a 
half feet in length, ten inches in width, and siz 
inches in thickness. 

‘*To support these tiles, brick walls of nine 
inches in thickness are built three feet nine inches 
apart, the whole surface of the upper 
arches, from side to side of the building: the top 
of each wall is formed with a declivity from the 
ridge to the eaves, corresponding with the pitch 


across 


of the pediments, 

‘‘ The large tiles are laid on these walls, begin- 
ning at the eaves and extending to the ridge, each 
superior tile overlapping the one below it six 
inches. ‘The sides of these tiles are elevated an 
inch and a half above the general surface to pre- 
vent the water from running into the joints at 
their junction; and the narrow tiles which cover 
these joints are hollowed out so as to embrace 
the projection of each contiguous tile. 

‘* All the joints and overlappings are so formed 
as to prevent the admission of water either from 
the force of ‘beating rains or from capillary at- 
traction ;—at the same time their design is such 
as to admit of their being laid without coming 
actually in contact-with each other, thus render- 
ing them free to expand and contract with the 
various changes of temperature without producing 
leaks: the whole is, therefore, rendered water- 
tight without depending at all on cement. 
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‘*The plan of supporting the tiles on walls af- 
fords access at all times to the under side of every 
tile; and in order to facilitate their inspection, 
openings are left in the walls opposite each sky- 
light, by which a portion of light will be admit- 
ted into every compartment. 

‘‘The gutters are formed of flagstone and 
bricks laid in hydraulic cement, and securely 
covered with heavy milled lead. 
are so constructed as to prevent any water from 


These gutters 
running over the eaves: by this plan the cor- 
nices will not be liable to the mutilation and 
premature decay to which they would otherwise 


have been subjected, and which mars many of 


the noblest structures of ancient as well as mo- 
dern times. 

‘* The conductors for carrying the water from 
the roof consist of heavy cast-iron pipes of ten 
inches in diameter, securely put together and 
embedded in the walls of the building.”’ 

The interior of this building is divided into 
three stories of twenty-five feet in height, and 
each story into four rooms of fifty feet square, 
with a vestibule at each end of twenty-six feet 
by the width of the building. The first and se- 
cond stories are vaulted with groin arches, and the 
third story with domes supported on pendentives 
springing from the corners of the rooms: this 
story is lighted by skylights of sixteen feet in 
diameter. 


All the floors and stairways are composed of 


marble, so that there is no wood employed in the 
construction of the building except for doors and 
windows. ‘The stairways ascend from the vesti- 
bules in each of the four corners of the building, 
and present an exceedingly light and graceful 
appearance; they are embellished with beautiful 
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cast-iron balustrades, starting from polished mar- 
ble newels. 

The doors of entrance are on the north and 
south fronts opening into the vestibules; they 
are each sixteen feet wide by thirty two feet high 
in the clear: the lower section of the paneling 
alone is made to open. Each vestibule is vaulted 
from an entablature supported on eight columns 
and eight ante, or square pillars attached to the 
walls, making forty-eight columns and forty-eight 
ante in all the stories: the shafts of these co- 
lumns are each composed of a single block of 
marble. The order in the first story is Ionic, in 
the second a modified Corinthian, and in the third 
a similar order rather lighter and more ornate. 
Each stairway is crowned with a richly paneled 
pendentive dome ceiling lighted with a skylight 
of ten feet in diameter. 

The celebrated statue of Girard by Gevelot, 
will be placed on a pedestal in the southern vesti- 
bule, in front of the principal door of entrance. 

The four out buildings are each fifty-two feet 
1undred and twenty-five feet long, and 
three stories high, with a basement of seven feet 


wide, one 
above the ground. The easternmost building is 
divided into four separate private residences for 
the president and professors, and the remaining 
three are designed for the residence and accom- 
modation of the pupils and their attendants. 

The grounds adjacent to the buildings are being 
laid out in spacious walks and lawns, and the 
whole plot is enclosed with a stone wall of ten 
feet in height as directed by Mr. Girard. 

The main building will be entirely finished in 
a few weeks, and the whole establishment will 
no doubt be ready for occupancy before the close 
of the present year. 
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PEACE. 


BY ADRIAN BEAUPAIN, 


LEAD me not thither! *Tis not in the halls, 

Where Mirth and Merriment prolong the hour, 
Nor in the bright and purple-trophied walls, 

Where Pride and Pomp display the form of power. 


As little may we seek her where the throng, 
Wayward and still unheeding, crowd the shrine 

Where wild Ambition, borne with shouts along, 
Proclaims his sway in minstrelsy and wine. 


She that we seek was never nursed in dreams 
Of glory, or the passionate lust of rule ; 

Sull striving in, still fettered by, the schemes 
Where he who toils for fame becomes its tool. 


And ah! to Love as little may we look— 
His eager thirst, still hostile to our quest, 
Its milder virtues never yet could brook ;— 

Love in the heart drives peace from out the breast. 
24* 


And who that knows the miser—how his fears 
Grow with his gains, and, with each bright increase, 
Furrow the cheeks, that, never blessed with tears, 
Betray a barren soul that knows not peace. 


Oh! not with these that daughter of delight! 
She has no life with such as vex the mine— 

Who joy in pomps, who seek the heady fight— 
Who cleave for commerce the deep ocean brine: 


Who, with the vain, stil] haunt the shrine of power, 
Who deem all answered when the proud replies— 
Who, with the jocund, fly to pleasure’s bower, 
And live but in the life that fills the eyes. 


Ah! whither for this boon o’er all the rest? 
To Love, which hath no beauty for the sight— 
Joy, that withholds temptation from the quest— 
A home which Faith can only seek by night 



















































JULIET IRWIN; 





OR, THE CARRIAGE 





PEOPLE. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


**My dear Juliet’’—said Mrs. Irwin to her 
daughter—‘‘ who do you think has been here this 
morning while you were out ?”’ 

‘* Indeed, mamma, [ cannot guess; but I see 
by your looks that it is some one whose visit has 
given you pleasure.”’ 

**You have often heard me talk of my early 
friend Augusta Walford, now Mrs. Dallington, 
and of my regret at being separated from her 
when her parents removed to New Orleans ?”’ 

** Yes—and how regularly you corresponded 
with her for several years, till Aer marriage and 
your marriage interrupted the frequency of your 


letters; and how sorry you were on hearing of 


the successive loss of all her children in their 
infancy.”’ 

** And now’’—returned Mrs. Irwin—‘‘ Augusta 
Dallington is, like me, a widow, but under very 
different circumstances. While on settling your 
dear father’s affairs, and paying all his creditors 
it was found that no more was left for his family 
than would enable us to live in economical com- 
fort, Mrs. Dallington (whose husband died about 
eighteen months ago) has returned to New York 
decidedly wealthy, and with every disposition to 
enjoy that wealth. She arrived a fortnight since, 
and is staying at the Astor House; but it was 
only to-day that she discovered our present resi- 
dence. She rode up this morning to look at Mr. 
Hartendale’s new house, which she thinks of 
purchasing; and finding that I lived directly 
across the street, she came over to see me. I 
was delighted to meet her, and to hear that there 
is a probability of her being our opposite neigh- 
bor. I anticipate much pleasure from this re- 
newal of acquaintance. Ours is, to be sure, a 
very humble establishment compared to what 
hers will be. But that will make no difference 
in her feelings towards us; for I am convinced 
that fortune has not spoiled her.’’ 

The house occupied since her widowhood by 
Mrs. Irwin had belonged to her husband’s estate, 
but was a very small one compared to the hand- 
some mansion they had owned and inhabited dur- 
ing the prosperous period of his commercial life. 
The upper part of the city was not then fashion- 
able, and a large portion of the ground had never 
been built upon. The present dwelling of the 
Irwins was at that time one of a block that front- 
ed a range of vacant lots. On these lots a row 
of very elegant houses had since been erected; 
and whole streets had been completed throughout 
the vicinity. 

With good management, and a firmly-kept de- 
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termination to live within the limits of their little 
income, and never to be harassed with debts, the 
Irwins so proportioned their expenses as to be 
able to keep an indentured colored boy and two 
female servants. And as they made their own 
dresses, and indeed did all their own sewing, they 
had something to spare for the purchase of new 
books and new music, (Juliet played and sung 
charmingly,) and also for the relief of those whose 
necessities were greater than their own. They 
brought up entirely at home a_lovely little girl, 
twelve years younger than her sister Juliet. 
During the five years that had elapsed since the 
death of Mr. Irwin, his family had lived in re- 
tirement. Seclusion is nowhere more easy than 
in a large city; particularly to those who do not 
abound in the gifts of fortune, and who therefore 
cannot reciprocate, in kind, any civilities bestow- 
ed on them by the rich. 

But Juliet Irwin was now eighteen, and a year 
beyond the age when it is customary for young 
ladies to Mrs. Irwin had now no 
means of taking a box in the theatre of the gay 
world, and to Juliet the curtain of that glittering 
drama had not yet risen. She could only imagine 
what scenes and characters might be behind it; 


‘ ’ 


‘come out.’ 


but like most young people, she would gladly 
have found herself in a position to see something 
of the play, even if she could not join init. The 
few friends who had steadily adhered to Mrs. 
Irwin and her family since the change in their 
circumstances, were all excellent and sensible 
people, but none were of much pretension as to 
fortune or fashion. 

Mrs. Dallington purchased the Hartendale 
house, which was on sale because the owner, 
having recently lost his young wife, had resolved 
to spend several years in Europe. She furnished 
it splendidly ; bought a handsome carriage and a 
fine pair of horses; dressed herself expensively ; 
and became one of a circle that was redolent of 
all these advantages. In the meantime her inti- 
macy with the Irwins continued; for she really 
liked their society, and promised herself the plea- 
sure of bringing out the beautiful and accomplish- 
ed Juliet. 

The Irwins were most presentable persons, 
looking well, behaving well, and conversing well, 
and making always a favorable impression. Mrs. 
Dallington gave a party; Mrs. and Miss Irwin 
were there, and were introduced to all the best 
peaple. And it was remarked by the gentlemen 
how distingué they both looked; though the mo- 
ther was in a plain black silk and a pretty little 
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close cap, and the daughter in a simple white 
muslin, her hair gracefully arranged, but with no 
ornament in it. Knowing their inability to vie 
with the costumes they expected to find in opu- 
lent society, they sensibly resolved that as they 
could not accomplish the deed, the attempt should 
not confound them. But their dresses were of 
fine quality, and tastefully made, and fitting ex- 
quisitely. Mrs. Irwin was called a charming 
woman; and Miss Irwin a lovely creature; and 
her music was listened to with breathless atten- 
tion, and pronounced delightful by the ladies, and 
divine by the gentlemen. So, of course, the 
party was greatly enjoyed by our heroine; and 
the more so, perhaps, because it was her first. 
The next day and the next Mrs. Irwin and 
her daughter were called on by ladies to whom 
they had been introduced by Mrs. Dallington, 
who had hinted to each lady severally that for 
parties and musical soirées they would find Miss 
Mrs. Dalling- 
ton came over in the afternoon to see her oppo- 
site neighbors, and to talk over her party with 
them; and was highly gratified to find that it had 
afforded them so much pleasure. ‘‘ By the by 
—said she—‘‘ did not Mrs. Colegrove call on you 


Irwin ‘‘a gem of the first water.’’ 


this morning ?”’ 

The reply was in the affirmative. 

‘* And she invited you to her music party on 
Thursday ?”’ 

** She did.”’ 

‘“ You will find there some of the best musical 
talent in America. I anticipate an enchanting 
treat in hearing Juliet in a duet with Morley. 
Take care, dear Juliet, not to get cold between 
this and Thursday. I shall depend on your being 
in full voice, for the chief pleasure of the even- 
ing. You will have un grand succés, and I shall 
be delighted to witness it.”’ 

When Thursday arrived a slow but steady rain 
was falling, and it continued all day without inter- 
mission. Mrs. Colegrove’s residence was nearly 
a mile distant, and little Fanny went frequently 
to a front window, looked out, and Jooked up, 
and came away despondingly. ‘‘ Sister’’—said 
she, as they sat at dinner—‘‘I have been watch- 
ing the clouds for you, and watching the vane on 
the church. But the sky is still gray all over, 
without the least bit of blue in it, and the vane 
points always to the east. I am so glad you have 
taught me to know ‘the north from the south and 
the east from the west,’ just as well as the chil- 
dren that learn them at the infant schools. Now 
I see the advantage of understanding the vanes. 
But, dear mother and Juliet, suppose you don’t 
find an omnibus going towards Mrs. Colegrove’s? 
You know omnibuses almost always go the wrong 
way; at least the way we are not going our- 
selves.”’ 

The colored boy who was waiting on table, 
smiled a broad smile at the idea of ladies going 
to a party in an omnibus; and he anticipated the 
pleasure of being sent to bring a carriage, and 
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getting a ride in it himself as it drove to the 
house. 

When dinner was over, and Peter withdrawn, 
Mrs. Irwin remarked that they were fortunate in 
having a friend so near to them as Mrs. Dalling- 
ton, who, of course, intended taking them with 
her in her carriage, having no family of her own 
to occupy the seats. 

‘*T wish she had sent over a message to that 
effect’’—observed Juliet. 

‘*Her intimacy with us precludes the neces- 
sity of that ceremony’’—replied Mrs. Irwin. 
‘* When Augusta Walford and I were girls to- 
gether, we took it for granted that we were to 
share mutually in each other's pleasures and ad- 
vantages—for we lived like sisters in all but the 
name. And I believe that now our friendship is 
renewed, it is on both sides as warm as ever.”’ 

**Sull’’—said Juliet—‘‘as Mrs. Dallington lives 
only across the street, I hope she will let us know 
her hour of going to this party, that we may be 
ready in time. She always says that whatever is 
to be done at all should be done well and tho- 
roughly—so of course she will apprise us.’’ 

‘* Her carriage will save us at least two dollars’’ 
—remarked Mrs. Irwin—‘‘and she knows that in 
our circumstances it is well for us to avoid the 
unnecessary expenditure of even one dollar.”’ 

‘* Certainly’’—said Juliet—*‘ we shall see one 
of her servant men coming over with the message, 
before long.”’ 

‘*T think it will be William’’—said Fanny—‘‘ I 
have heard her say he is much the smartest of her 
And if she was to send John, the errand 


” 


men. 
might neither be done well nor thoroughly. 

The little girl then went to the window to look 
out for the approach of this message. T'wice she 
saw William come out of Mrs. Dallington’s door; 
but instead of crossing the street, he once went 
up it, and once went down. Then John came 
out; but he went round the corner. 
a ring at the front door; and Fanny thought it 
might be one of Mrs. Dallington’s men, who 
having another errand to do first, had arrived in 
a roundabout way, instead of coming directly 
across the street. It was the newspaper carrier. 
Another ring; and it was a man inquiring if Mr. 
Price lived there. A third ring; and it was Mr. 
Jackwire the piano-tuner, who was so astonish- 
ing a person as to send home (even on a rainy 
day) an umbrella which he had borrowed but 
three weeks before. 

‘* As Mrs. Dallington lives so very near’’—said 
Fanny—‘‘she may think it time to send word 
over, just at evening.”’ 

Evening came. The lamps were lighted in 
streets, and halls and parlors; and as soon as tea 
was over Fanny returned to her post, and looked 
out through the Venetian shutters, anxiously 
hoping to see one of Mrs. Dallington’s servants 
come over with the message. But she looked in 
vain. Her mother and her sister, being dressed, 


There was 


came down and sat in the parlor. 
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’ 


“*T can guess exactly how it will be’’—said the 
sanguine little girl. ‘‘ Mrs. Dallington, knowing 


her own goodness, and supposing it a thing of 


course that dear mother and Juliet should know 
it too, thinks you must be quite sure of going 
with her to the party, and that it will be time 
enough to drive over and take you up.”’ 

**T begin to fear’’—said Juliet—‘‘ that our ex- 
pectations will not be realized; and that, after all, 
Mrs. Dallington has no intention of accommodat- 
ing us with seats in her carriage.”’ 

**Oh! sister! dear Juliet !"’—exclaimed little 
Fanny—‘‘it is not right in you to think so of 
Mrs. Dallington, who is such a kind, good lady, 
and praises us always, and seems to love us so 
much. Now when we love people we certainly 
try to do them all the good we can, else how can 
it be love. Whenever puss seems sleepy, and 
sits winking her eyes, don’t I always carry her 
to the hearth-rug and lay her down before the fire 
that she may have 
And I even like to mince up a bit of raw meat to 
feed the mocking-bird; though raw meat is not 


a warm, comfortable nap? 


at all agreeable. I am sure it is quite impossible 
that Mrs. Dallington should not take you in her 
carriage.”’ 

** We shall see’’—said Mrs. Irwin. 

‘* There 
** Mrs. Dallington’s carriage is coming round from 


now, there’’—continued Fanny — 


the stable, and stopping at her house. John is 
driving it. Now the street door opens—Mrs. 
I see her in her cloak and 
hood, with William holding an umbrella over 
And now 


Dallington comes out. 


her. Now he opens the coach-door. 


she gets in; and the carriage turns. It is coming 


It is coming !’ 


over. 

The little girl seemed suddenly struck silent. 
The carriage did turn; but it turned down the 
street, and rolled away, and was immediately out 
of sight. Fanny put up her lip, and getting down 
from the window, threw her arms round Juliet, 
and saying in a half-choked voice—‘‘ 
—she’s driven off without taking anybody’’—the 
affectionate and disappointed child burst into 
tears. 

‘*Do not ery, dear Fanny’’—said her mother 


ae g 
She’s gone 


—‘‘your sister and I can bear it very well. 
Juliet, ring the bell. We must send Peter to 
Wheeler’s for a carriage.”’ 

** Now I’ve thought of a thing’’—exclaimed 
Fanny, with a brightening face. ‘‘ Mrs. Dalling- 
ton intends sending the carriage back for you. 
Perhaps she thought she would like as much room 
in it as possible, to spread out her dress, lest it 
should be rumpled. May be she has on a great 
many skirts and flounces.”’ 

‘* There would have been room enough’’—re- 
plied Juliet. ‘‘ Neither of us is large, and mo- 
ther and I could have sat together on the same 
side.’’ 

‘* Then perhaps she wanted to put her feet up 
on the other seat’’—continued Fanny. ‘To be 
sure, if I were a lady, and kept a coach, and 
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could ride in it every day, and had so much plea- 
sure always, I would not mind my feet. But, 
indeed, I think Mrs. Dallington will send the 
carriage back for you.”’ 

‘Tam very certain she will not’’—said Mrs. 
Irwin. ‘‘If she had intended the civility of con- 
veying us this evening to Mrs. Colegrove’s, she 
would undoubtedly have given some previous in- 
timation. I regret that we should have waited 
for it.”’ 

‘* And yet, how natural that we should have 
counted on such an act of kindness, when it could 
not possibly cause to herself any inconvenience 
worth mentioning’’—observed Juliet. 

Peter reported that all Mr. Wheeler’s carriages 
were out; but that Mr. Wheeler would send 
round the first that eame in. Little Fanny was 
in the meantime put to bed, and in repeating her 
Wheeler’s 
carriage might come very soon; and when it did 


simple orisons, she prayed that Mr 


arrive (which was not for near an hour) she got 
out of bed, and went to the window to see her 
mother and sister depart; after which she settled 
quietly to her repose. 

Mrs. Irwin and her daughter found so many 
cloaks and hoods in the dressing-room at Mrs. 
Colegrove’s, that they justly concluded all the 
company must have already assembled. When 
they entered the drawing-room and paid their 
compliments to their hostess, Mrs. Colegrove ex- 
pressed her regret at the lateness of their arrival, 
and said she had begun to fear that either Mrs. 
or Miss Irwin had been taken ill. Mrs. Dalling- 
ton came up immediately, and tapping Juliet with 
her fan, said to her, aside—‘‘ Oh, you little rogue 
—so you were determined to do what you thought 
fashionable, and come as late as you could. I am 
sure the fault is yours, and not your mother’s. 
Now, to let you into a secret, the newest fashion 
is to be exactly punctual to the hour specified in 
the invitation. I was here almost to a minute.’’ 

‘* So might we have been’’—thought Juliet to 
herself—‘‘ had you taken us with you.”’ 

In a very short time, however, the cloud passed 
away from their minds. They were introduced 
to very agreeable people, and met some that they 
already knew; there was excellent music, and 
Juliet found herself the prima donna of the even- 
ing. 

Soon after supper the party began to break up. 
Mrs. Dallington’s carriage was announced, and 
then Mrs. Irwin’s. On hearing this, Mrs. Dal- 
lington said to her friend—‘‘ Oh, my dear Mrs. 
Irwin, has a carriage come for you? I promised 
myself the pleasure of setting you down in 
mine.”’ 

‘*T thank you’’—replied Mrs. Irwin—*‘‘ but I 
ordered the coach that brought us hither to come 
for us; and it is now at the door.”’ 

‘*Just as you please, my dear’’—said Mrs. 
Dallington. ‘‘ But as we live directly opposite, 
it could not put me to the slightest inconvenience 
to take you home.”’ 
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‘*Orto have brought us here, either’’—thought 
Juliet. 

When this was spoken of next morning, little 
Fanny said—‘‘I am so glad she offered to bring 
you home, dear mother and Juliet. You see, 


after all, that Mrs. Dallington is at least half 


good.”’ 

Mrs. Irwin made no further comment in pre- 
sence of the child; but she thought with Juliet 
that if her friend had been whole good, the money 
they had unnecessarily expended on hiring a car- 
riage from a livery-stable, might have been de- 
voted to purposes far more satisfactory. 

Soon after breakfast, Mrs. Dallington came 


over, to discuss the party and talk in raptures of 


Juliet’s music, and of the very eligible people 
that intended calling on her and her mother. But 
she gave no sort of reason for going alone in her 
carriage, and not offering to take them with her 
to Mrs. Colegrove’s. 

After her departure, the mother and daughter 
tried for awhile to conjecture the probable cause 
of this apparent oversight, or neglect, or whatever 
it might be. They could come to no conclusion 
that was in the least plausible. 

The Irwins became highly popular in a certain 
very fashionable circle, and had numerous invita- 
tions; some of which they accepted, and others 
they declined; for neither Mrs. Irwin nor her 
daughter was willing to incur expenses beyond 
their means, or to risk their health by the fatigue 
and excitement of going too much into company. 
In no instance during the whole winter was a 
carriage sent for them, or an invitation given 
them to ride anywhere ; except once, when Mrs. 
Milby asked them to take two spare seats in her 
box at the theatre, saying—‘‘ If you will come 
down to our house, we shall be happy to take you 
with us in our carriage. There will be only Mr. 
Milby and myself.’’ So, attended by Peter, our 
two ladies walked three-quarters of a mile, and 
rode halfa mile. ‘‘ I think’’—said Juliet—‘‘ we 
are like the boys that run after a sleigh from the 
Bowling Green to the Park that they may get on 
and ride to Chambers street.”’ 

It is true that on returning from the theatre 
Mrs. Milby’s carriage was sent all the way home 
with them. 

The winter passed away. 
always very neighborly and very pleasant with 
the Irwins; but they were never again disappoint- 
ed in the expectation that she would invite them 
to ride with her, because they never again enter- 
tained such an expectation. 
offered no apology, but left them to conjecture 
whether this remissness proceeded from a pecu- 
liar selfishness on that subject; from a determi- 
nation to keep all the benefit of her coach to her- 
self alone; from forgetfulness of the circumstances 


Mrs. Dallington was 


She made no excuse, 


of her dear friends; from want of reflection, or 
from want of sympathy. 
neighbor; she had no one in her own family to 
take with her, and she and the Irwins were fre- 


She was their near 
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quently engaged to the same places. She rode 
down into Broadway every day, but she never 
once invited either Mrs. Irwin, Juliet or little 
Fanny to accompany her; though aware that 
when they went they must either walk or go in 
In consequence of the expense of 
hiring .a carriage whenever they went out of an 
evening, Mrs. Irwin and Juliet, as invitations in- 
creased, found themselves frequently obliged to 
decline them; even when they had no other 
motive for staying at home. These refusals, 
though made with all possible tact and delicacy, 
generally gave offence; for Juliet’s music consti- 
tuted her a very desirable guest. 


omnibuses. 


Among their new acquaintances were Mrs. 
Terrill and her daughter, who lived in the next 
street, and kept a handsome equipage because 
they were rich and lived in a fine house; and 
rich people that live in fine houses are expected 
to keep carriages. Now, both Mrs. and Miss 
Terrill called themselves nervous, and were afraid 
of everything in the world; which was the rea- 
son they could not accompany Mr. Terrill, who 
had gone to Europe—the sea being their prime 
horror. Mrs. Terrill was haunted with a pre- 
sentiment that she should come to her death by 
being thrown out of a carriage, and her daughter 
(always copying her mother) had the same pre- 
sentiment, so that it was a misery for them to 
ride. Therefore, since Mr. Terrill’s departure, 
the coach was so rarely used, that the horses 
from standing idle in the stable had really be- 
come somewhat difficult to manage. This incon- 
venience might have been obviated, and the horses 
made tractable, by exercising them every day in 
lending the carriage to such friends as had none 
of theirown. But the Terrills did no such thing; 
so much were they afraid that either the vehicle or 
the animals might in some way be injured, when 
their owners were ‘* Fre- 
quent turning corners will wear out the axle’’— 
said Mrs. Terrill. ‘‘ A shower will dim the var- 
nish. Muddy feet will soil the carpeting, and if 
the horses are to run away, and the carriage is 
to be dashed to pieces, it would be very provok- 
ing to have it happen when other people are using 
it.”” 

When the Terrills went out of an evening 
they never ventured in their own vehicle, but 
always hired one for the purpose, considering it 
safer; as hack horses seldom have spirit enough 
to run away, and a hack-carriage not being ex- 
pected to look fresh and new, can bear all sorts 


sé ” 


not there to see. 


of defacements. 

When spring had set in, and the roads were 
good, and the horses had been prepared by doc- 
toring and dieting, the Terrills thought they would 
try to take some rides. They then resolved on 
performing a tour of duty, by inviting each of the 
three Irwins to ride with them inturn. To take 
more than one Irwin at a time might overburden 
the horses; and it was necessary that Mrs. Ter- 
rill and her daughter should both be there, one to 
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sit on the back seat and look out front for acci- 
dents before them, the other to occupy the front 
seat and keep watch for accidents that might be 
coming behind. So Mrs. Irwin was bidden to the 
first ride; but (not knowing there were to be any 
more) she declined in favor of Juliet, who that 
day chanced to have a headache which her mother 
Of this 
relief there was little chance ; for both her com- 


thought a ride out of town might relieve. 


panions kept up a perpetual alarm about nothing; 
and the tassel of the check-string was finally 
pulled off by the incessant twitchings given it by 
Miss Terrill (who sat forward) sometimes jerking 
it at her mother’s command, sometimes at her 
own free will. Opining that the coachman could 
see nothing of himself, a dog, a pig or a goose 
was to be driven out of the road; a puddle or a 
stone was to be avoided by sheering off to one 


side of it; and then by doing so there was danger 


of sheering on to the bank or ridge at the side of 


the road. Boys that got up on the footboard be- 
hind, were to be frightened off; pigeons walking 
about on the ground were not to be frightened, 
lest their sudden flying up should frighten the 
horses, who, as it was, were continually accused 
of throwing back their beads or pricking up their 
ears. From riding so little, neither mother nor 
daughter knew how to rid They understood 
nothing of roads, and thought the coach was al- 
ways going up hill or down hill. If up, they 
begged the coachman not to gallop (as if he 
would); if down, they implored him to make the 
horses lift their feet slow and hold their heads 
still. Miss Terrill kept her hand on the handle 
of the door to be ready to open it, and jump out 
in a moment; while her mother fixed her two 
feet firmly upon the front seat, and set her head 
and shoulders hard against the back of the coach, 
with both hands clenched down beside her, and a 
face of settled despair, prepared to remain and 
meet her fate. ; 

They came to a shallow little brooklet that 
crossed the road, and was scarcely wider than a 
broad gutter. ‘To sit in the coach while it forded 
the stream was deemed impossible. To get out 
and totter over the plank, laid bridge-wise across 
it, seemed equally so. The carriage was stopped, 
and a council held. Of the two modes of drown- 
ing in the brooklet, that of falling off the plank 
was finally considered preferable to falling out of 
the coach. So they all got out; and Juliet being 
the first to cross the bridge, afterwards handed 
her shrinking and ejaculating companions safely 
to the opposite shore ; for they would not permit 
the coachman to leave his horses to assist them. 

When they returned to the carriage, it was re- 
solved that they should drive home by another 
and perhaps less dangerous road ; for to encounter 
the water-course again was impossible. So ano- 
ther road was taken, and it was so roundabout 
that the sun set before they reached the city; and 
all the horrors of twilight stole upon them before 


they came into the region of street lamps. Both 
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mother and daughter protested that it would be 
a long time before they took another ride; and 
as far as the Irwins knew, it was never; so Mrs. 
Irwin and little Fanny escaped the infliction of 
being asked to accompany them. The Terriils 
now fell upon a plan of exercising the horses by 
their coachman riding them every day one at a 
time ; but they could not find it in their hearts to 
have them put into the carriage and lent occasion- 
ally to such of their friends as were not afraid to 
ride, and would be glad sometimes to have the 
opportunity. To be sure, the ‘‘ wear and tear’’ 
of the coach was saved by its standing always 
covered up in the stable. 

Among the new friends of the Irwin family 
were the Roseburys, who had early in the spring 
removed to their beautiful place a few miles from 
New York; 
servatories, garden-houses, &c., that even to see 
it was no small enjoyment. On one of her daily 
visits to the city, Mrs. Rosebury called on the 


so beautiful in its grounds, con- 


Irwins, and pressingly invited them to come out 
and see her at Woodbine Vale, now in all the 
bloom of May. She named the following after- 
noon; and little Fanny, to her great delight, was 
not forgotten in the invitation; and was told that 
she should see in one of the hot-houses, tea, cof- 
fee, chocolate, and Indian-rubber—all growing. 
But Mrs. Rosebury did net tell little Fanny that 
she would send for her and her mother and sister, 
though she said she should be exceedingly dis- 
appointed if anything prevented their coming. 
‘*You must not mind if it is a little cloudy’’"— 
‘*T shall expect you 

Only come, and I 


was her parting injunction. 

if it does not absolutely rain. 
am certain you will find your visit a pleasant 
one.’’ Having no doubt of this, they gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation, supposing of course that 
before her departure she would tell them at what 
They 


thought she was going to do so when she men- 


hour her carriage would call for them. 


tioned incidentally that it came into town every 
day with some one of the family ; and that Mr. 
Rosebury preferred riding in and out on horse- 
back. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Irwin expressed her 
surprise and regret that Mrs. Rosebury had said 
nothing about sending for them, particularly as 
her carriage went in and out every day. 

‘* Perhaps her own children are always in it’’— 
said Fanny. 

‘* Her children’’—said Juliet—‘‘ are two sons 
that are at Yale College, and only one daughter 
who is unmarried and at home.”’ 

‘Tt must be forgetfulness’’—said Fanny. ‘‘Mrs. 
Rosebury is such a nice good lady, that I am cer- 
tain it is only forgetfulness. Here she is, coming 
back again. Now she has remembered—I am 
sure she has.”’ 

Mrs. Rosebury returned for her parasol, which 
see had left standing ina corner. She again took 
leave, saying—*‘ Au revoir. Be sure to come 
early.”’ 
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The Irwins now found that they were certainly 
to furnish their own conveyance to Woodbine 
Vale. As the expense of hiring one for the after- 
noon would be at least five dollars, Mrs. Irwin 
thought something of sending a note to decline 
the invitation; but having accepted it promptly, 
she knew not how to make any excuse but the 
real one; and to do this she had not courage. 
Also, she was unwilling to disappoint Fanny, 
who delighted in gardens and plants and flowers, 
and to whom this visit to Woodbine Vale would 
be an important event, in the way of enjoyment. 

Hearing nothing further from Mrs. Rosebury, 
a coach was engaged next day from Mr. Wheeler's 
livery stable, and early in the afternoon the Irwins 
got into it; and the little girl was so happy that 
her mother and sister were glad of the invitation 
to Woodbine Vale, on any terms. Nearly all the 
way before them, they saw another coach going 
the same road, but considerably in advance of 
theirs. It stopped at a pretty villa on the road- 
side, and two ladies and a gentleman who were 
in the front garden, came to the gate, and held a 
long and apparently gay conversation with some 
one inside. When the Irwins passed this car- 
riage, they saw in it Miss Ellen Rosebury, (and 
no one else,) evidently on her return home from 
the city. Recognizing them as soon as they came 
near enough, Miss Rosebury smiled and bowed, 
and then continued her talk with her friends at 
the gate. They seemed to be discussing a cer- 
tain new belle and a certain new beau. 

The Irwins passed by, and were soon at Wood- 
bine Vale; Miss Rosebury arriving shortly after 
them. She had gone to town that morning to be 
fitted by a dressmaker; and as she was alone, 
there certainly seemed to be no reason why there 
should not have been an arrangement for Mrs. 
Irwin and her two daughters to have had seats in 
the coach with her. 

Stil they had a very pieasant visit. They were 
shown all the beauties and wonders of the place ; 
after which they had tea in the trelliced piazza, 
amidst the perfume of early roses and honey- 
suckles; and little Fanny, besidesa great bouquet 
of various beautiful flowers, was presented with a 
pretty little pot of the most fragrant of English 
violets, growing in great perfection. And then 
they rode home by moonlight. 

Juliet was soon after invited to spend a day 
with a family of maiden sisters, whose summer 
residence was on Staten Island, and who were to 
meet her at the ferry with their carriage, and af- 
terwards continue their drive till she had seen 
some of the most remarkable places along the 
shore. She crossed to the island in the steam- 
boat, and found all the Cumberleys waiting for 
her at the landing. The coachman got down, 
and conducted her to the carriage, (for these 
horses could be trusted to stand quietly ;) and on 
approaching it, our heroine perceived that the 
vehicle was already full. Seeing that she hesi- 

tated, the eldest Miss Cumberley called out— 
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‘* Oh, step in—step in, my dear. There is plenty 
of room; only we shall have to sit a little close.”’ 

And close, indeed, was the sitting. On the 
back seat, sat Miss Jane and Miss Mary Cumber- 
ley, both very fat; and on the front seat, Miss 
Sarah Cumberley, very fat also; and beside her 
two girls of exceeding length, (though not re- 
markable for breadth,) such as always seem to 
take up a great deal of room. These were the 
two nieces of the three large aunts, and brought 
up by them as pets and heiresses. Our heroine 
being the smallest person on the back seat, was 
wedged in between Miss Jane and Miss Mary; 
and requested to sit back as much as possible. 
Miss Sarah being the largest person on the front 
seat, satin the middle, and was placed forward, 
partly occupying the laps of the two long girls on 
each side of her. Miss Jane and Miss Mary 
nearly occupied the lap of Juliet Irwin, whose 
nice new dress was so rumpled and crushed that 
next day’s ironing failed to restore it to its pris- 
tine smoothness. As they all talked of riding 
every day, and usually on the road they were 
now taking, Juliet wondered that half of them 
did not, for once, stay at home, and allow her, 
their invited guest, the convenience of a comfort- 
able seat. 

Having driven down to the quarantine-ground, 
and had a view of the lazaretto, they all got out 
to walk, and see the telegraph, and the lonely 
and picturesque ruins of Fort Tompkins, with its 
dilapidated walls of brown stone, and its drapery 
of long grass and weeds; while on the opposite 
shore of the Narrows, the pass was commanded 
by Fort Hamilton, garrisoned, and in complete 
order. They then proceeded to the lighthouse, 
the honors of which were courteously done by a 
not-very-ancient mariner, who had charge of the 
lamps, and lived close by, in a pretty little cottage 
with a garden. From the lantern at the top of 
the lighthouse they had a fine view of the beauti- 
ful bay of New York, with its islands and its 
forts, and its marine villas; the noble city stretch- 
ing along to the north and east, with its glittering 
spires and its forest of masts; while on looking 
down towards the south, the view extended to 
Sandy Hook at the entrance of the harbor; be- 
yond which the rolling ocean was lost in the haze 
of distance. They watched the rapid progress of 
two packet ships from Europe as they passed by, 
under full sail, and with a favorable breeze. 
These vessels had already been signaled by the 
Telegraph; and many long-anxious hearts in the 
city were now bounding with joy, in the hope of 
seeing that morning their returning friends. Ano- 
ther packet was going to sea towed down by a 
steamboat; her passengers consoling themselves 
for the pain of leaving their homes and relatives 
by the bright anticpations of all they should see 
and learn in the transatlantic world. Juliet Irwin 
gazed, and thought, and felt; and in the beauty 
of the scene and the interest it awakened, she 
forgot the rather uncomfortable ride that had 
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brought her to it; and her mind was so occupied 
with better things, that on their way home she 
was scarcely sensible of the same crowding, 
squeezing and crushing. 

After dinner, the whole family conducted our 
heroine round the garden, a substantial aunt lean- 
ing on each of her arms; while behind, walked 
the other ponderous old lady, supported by the 
two large-boned nieces. The way of these five 
ladies was always to act in concert; not reflecting 
that on many occasions a detachment would be 
more convenient than the whole corps de famille; 
particularly when the comfort or pleasure of a 
guest was to be considered. Wishing to get 
home by daylight, Juliet took her leave early in 
the afternoon; and was conveyed to the steam- 
boat wharf as she had been brought from it, with 
all the race of Cumberley along; not an inch of 
carriage-room being wasted by remaining unoc- 
cupied. 

The next week, Juliet Irwin went by invita- 
tion to pass the day with a family at Brooklyn. 
She had recently met Mrs. Maberley in company, 
and had been visited by that lady, who was the 
wife of a man in opulent circumstances and living 
very handsomely, or at least expensively. Mrs. 
Maberley had insisted on our heroine returning 
this call, by coming over to Brooklyn in the 
morning, dining with her, and not returning till 
Mrs. Maberley had a 
numerous family; and next to her children, music 


the close of the afternoon. 


was her passion; so she was delighted with the 
playing and singing of our heroine. 

When Juliet arrived she was welcomed with 
great cordiality, but was very soon set down to 
the piano; and in the course of half an hour, so 
many of the neighboring ladies dropped in, that 
it was easy to perceive her hostess had previously 
notified them of her visit. She played and sung 
till near dinner-time, when the visitors all de- 
parted, expressing their hope of again seeing Miss 
Irwin very soon. Mr. Maberley, whose business 
lay in the city of New York, always dined there 
ata hotel. The dinner was early, on account of 
the children. They were all at table; noisy, 
rude, and unchecked by Mrs. Maberley, who, 
because they were her children, did not seem to 
perceive the possibility of their ever doing any- 
thing wrong. A slight ‘‘don’t my dear,’’ was 
all the reproof they ever received from their mo- 
ther, and, of course, it never had the slightest 
effect. Their father was made of ‘sterner 
stuff;’’ and when he was at home, they were 
obliged to behave rather better. 

After dinner, Mrs. Maberley asked our heroine 
if she had ever visited Greenwood Cemetery. On 
her replying in the negative, she was informed 
that the family rode thither every fine day; hav- 
ing a vault there. ‘‘ And so’’—continued her 
hostess—‘‘I shall be delighted to take you this 
afternoon to that beautiful place.’’ 

When Mrs. Maberley’s coach came to the door 
nearly all the children were assembled there, with 
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their hats and bonnets on. The Irish nurse stood 
ready with the baby in her arms. They were all 
stowed into the carriage with some difficulty, and 
much scrambling, pushing and squabbling. As it 
made the nurse sick to ride backwards, (being a 
novice in the business, and having never ridden 
at all till she came to America,) she was placed 
with the baby, on the back seat beside Miss Irwin, 
with a little boy enfongé between them. Opposite 
sat Mrs. Maberley with three girls, who all fidget- 
ed, and worried, and complained of being squeezed 
flat, till our heroine kindly volunteered to take 
the smallest on her lap; where the child amused 
herself during the ride by untying Juliet’s bonnet 
strings, pulling at her ringlets, breaking the catch 
of her brooch, and feeling in her pockets to find 
what was there. 

‘* Drive round by Mr. Smilie’s’’—said Mrs. 
Maberley to the coachman. ‘‘ Miss Irwin, I wish 
you to see the school to which I send my two 
eldest boys.” 

They drove round by Mr. Smilie’s, but exter- 
nally it looked much like other schools. Several 
boys were scampering about the green yard in 
front; and among them Mrs. Maberley imme- 
diately recognized her own. She stopped the 
carriage, and called out to them—‘‘ Boys, we are 
going to Greenwood, and you may get in and 
ride with us.”’ 

‘*T don’t want to go’’—said the eldest. 

‘*T’m tired of old Greenwood’’—said the other. 

‘** Oh, fye—fye!’’—exclaimed the mother. ‘It 
is very improper to say you are tired of Green- 
wood.’’ 

‘* Where's the fun of going every day to a bury- 
ing-ground ?’’—cried the first. 

‘* Come, come’’—said the mother—‘‘I cannot 
listen to such talk. It is not pretty. Come, get 
up somewhere: you must have a ride. Go in and 
tell Mr. Smilie that your mamma has called to 
take you riding.”’ 

** Where’s the use of telling old Grinnie any- 
thing about it ?”’—replied the boy—‘‘as if he did 
not know that you come and carry us off every 
day.”’ 

‘* Patrick’’—said Mrs. Maberley to the coach- 
man—‘‘take Master Willy and Master Eddy with 
you on your seat, one on each side. Climb up, 
my darlings.’’ 

‘* Indade, ma’am’’—replied Patrick—‘‘I can’t 
answer for my driving if I have them young jon- 
tlemen at my elbow. I've had a taste of it, and 
it an’t safe. They'll either tumble off sideways 
themselves, or shove me off forwards; let alone 
their grabbing at the reins to get them out of my 
hands, all the time.”’ 

‘*The boys sha’n’t come inside’’—said the 
eldest girl. 

‘« There an’t a bit of room for them, and I’m 
glad of it’’—said the second. 

‘* Who gives the girls leave to say we sha’n’t?”’ 
—exclaimed Willy. ‘I didn’t want to go riding 
before, but now I will.’’ 
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‘*So will I'’—said the other—‘‘ even to old 
Greenwood.”’ 

‘*Indade, and there’s no place for you’’—in- 
terfered the nurse—*‘‘ 
of the windors.”’ 

‘* That's just what we'll do, then’’—said Willy. 
‘¢*T will be good fun.’ 

‘*Hurrah for the edge of the windows!’’— 
shouted Eddy. 

‘*Oh! my dear boys—you had better not’’— 
exclaimed the mother, getting alarmed. ‘‘ Go 


without you set on the edge 


back to school, darlings—do, my good boys.”’ 

‘* We are not good boys, and we won’t’’—re- 
plied Willy. 

They then climbed up, and took their seats one 
in each window, with their feet astride, and their 
hands raised above their heads to hold on with. 
This was their first position; but in the course of 
the ride they altered it dangerously several times, 
to the great terror of their screaming mother, 
(who was catching continually at their legs when 
they were inside, and at their arms when they 
were outside,) and the great laughter of their 
sisters; Juliet scarcely knowing whether to be 
frightened or amused. 

After awhile, finding that no very comfortable 
posture could be maintained on the edge of the 
windows, the boys made Patrick stop the car- 
riage; and as he resolutely refused to take them 


on the seat with him, saying ‘‘ it would be dan- 
gering the lives of the whole carriage,’’ the 
young gentlemen insisted on seating themselves 
on the footboard behind. Mrs. Maberley now 
implored Miss Irwin to turn her head and look 
out every few minutes at the back window, and 
see if the boys were falling off. ‘The nurse 
looked out too, and always reported that Willy 
was punching the head of Eddy, or that Kddy 
was kicking the shins of Willy, or some other 
intelligence equally satisfactory. 

At length they arrived at Greenwood ; and as 
usual, the carriage was at once driven up to the 
handsome and yet vacant vault of the Maberleys; 
and as usual they all got out and looked at it. 

** Children’’—said Mrs. Maberley, solemnly— 
‘* there is the place where you are all to be buried.”’ 

‘* Yes, mamma’’—said Anna, her eldest girl. 
‘That sounded very awful at first; but as you 
say it every time we come here, none of us mind 
it now.”’ 

The serious thoughts and saddened feelings in 
which most persons are inclined to indulge on 
visiting a place of graves, were disturbed and put 
to flight in the mind and heart of Juliet Irwin, by 
the levity, noise, and folly of the family which she 
accompanied. The children ran shouting through 
the woods, and scampered up and down Mount 
Washington and Mouht Ocean; laughing at their 
mother’s powerless reproofs ; interrupting all her 
attempts at conversation with her guest; and 
mocking Miss Irwin when she chanced to ex- 
press any admiration of the taste and beauty with 
which this city of the dead was !aid out. 
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The nurse, complaining much of the fatigue of 
carrying the baby, (which luckily had slept nearly 
all the time,) sat down with it on a bench under 
some trees; and Juliet being very tired of walk- 
ing, sat down there also; while Mrs. Maberley 
went about collecting the children to get them 
into the carriage with which Patrick was waiting 
at the usual place. Willy and Eddy were both 
missing; and Mrs. Maberley (followed by all the 
girls, and leading the smallest boy) set off to 
search for them in the lake. 

‘* You nade not be the least unaisy, miss, about 
them two boys being found’’—said the nurse to 
Juliet, who had kindly relieved her of the sleep- 
ing baby—*‘and, indade, if they were never found 
at all it would be so much the better. This is an 
ould trick of theirs to run away and get lost; and 
they say it’s the greatest fun they have in coming 
to Granewood. More shame for them that takes 
their children a pleasuring to burying-grounds, 
and don’t know how to make them demane them- 
selves dacently. ‘That mother of theirs is one of 
the greatest ninnies with her children I ever saw 
in all my born days. I don’t think I can stand her 
much longer. Expecting me forever to go out a 
riding with the babby in my arms, and the whole 
troop of children at once, and most always them 
boys to boot. And what’s her manners to be 
axing a beautiful young lady like you to ride with 
her, and then be scroudging you up with the 
coach chuck full; as if a ride more or less was 
any matter to her own family, that has it every 
day. You see, miss, it an’t my fault if I set 
close beside you in the coach. I never did such 
things in my own country, because there they 
an’t allowed. But here everything that’s strange 
and out of the way is allowable. I feel myself 
getting more impudent every day; and Bridget 
O’F ling says it’s the same with her. At home 
in the ould country we were all glad enough to 
get a full male of potaters, (that’s the honest 
truth of it,) and here (the saints forgive us) no 
victuals seems good enough. It’s bad to find the 
sin of pride coming upon us. There’s something 
in the air of this America that they say affects we 
folks from the ould country more than it does 
their own people.”’ 

At length Mrs. Maberley returned, followed 
by her other children, and dragging along Eddy, 
who had really been chased by his brother into 
the shallow part of the lake, and was conse- 
quently all over mud. The whole party were now 
very tired. And as Eddy’s clothes were not fit 
to be seen, he was crammed into the carriage, 
and set down on its floor upon everybody’s feet, 
and on the lower part of Juliet’s dress. Willy 
insisted on mounting the coach-box, where he 
kept twitching Patrick’s arm, and snatching at 
the reins till Patrick threatened to lay the whip 
across his shoulders. The baby awoke, and cried 
all the way home. 

We have now given various specimens of the 
remissness so often observable in people that 
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keep their own carriages with regard to the ac- 
commodation of their friends who have not the 
same conveniences of riding. Also, the unac- 
countable inclination so often apparent when the 
civility of a ride is offered, to spoil it by the un- 
necessary introduction of more persons than can 
be comfortably seated in the vehicle. Why these 
things should be, is a mystery that is difficult to 
explain; but of the facts we are certain. 

One morning Juliet Irwin and her little sister 
were together in one of the large stores in Broad- 
way, when a sudden shower came on, and the 
sky looked as if the rain had set in for the day. 
Juliet went several times to the door to look out 
for an omnibus; but all that passed were crowded 
to their utmost capability. The master of the 
establishment politely offered to send a boy to the 
stand at the Park, to bring a cab for Miss Irwin. 
She was just going to assent, when a lady who 
had been seated at another counter, came and 
said to her—‘‘ My carriage is waiting for me at 
the door, and I shall have great pleasure in con- 
veying you and this sweet little girl to whatever 
place you wish.”’ 

Juliet Irwin thanked the lady, and said—‘‘ I 
fear, madam, I shall cause you some inconveni- 
ence by taking you out of your way’’—and she 
mentioned her place of residence. 

‘* By no means’’—replied the lady—‘‘ I shall 
be most happy to set you down there.”’ 

She made a sign to her coachman to draw up 
closer to the pavement, (he had taken his oil-skin 
coat and hat-cover from the box beneath his seat, 


and was now rain-proof,) and two of the clerks 
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holding umbrellas over the ladies, they were soon 
sheltered from the rain in a very handsome car- 
riage. During the ride there was much pleasant 
conversation, and the ladies were mutually de- 
lighted with each other. On stopping at Mrs. 
Irwin’s door, they exchanged cards, and our he- 
roine found that her new friend was the justly- 
admired Mrs. St. Leonard, whom she had often 
heard of, as the cynosure of a circle where her- 
self was as yet a stranger. 

‘**T trust’’—said Mrs. St. Leonard—‘‘ the ac- 
quaintance thus accidentally commenced is not to 
end here. Permit me to call on you to-morrow.”’ 

On the following morning Mrs. St. Leonard 
came; and at once gave an invitation for Mrs. 
Irwin, Juliet and little Fanny, to ride with her 
that afternoon a few miles out of town, and then 
return and take tea at her house. She called for 
them at the appointed hour. They spent a charm- 
ing afternoon and evening, and Mrs. St. Leonard 
sent them home in her carriage. 

To be brief, Mrs. St. Leonard became their 
most intimate and valued friend. She introduced 
them into the really best society, and observed in 
all her intercourse with them that tact and deli- 
cacy inseparable from a kind heart and a culti- 
vated mind. 

‘“‘If ever I have a carriage of my own’’— 
thought our heroine—‘‘I will use it as generously 
and considerately as Mrs. St. Leonard does hers.’ 

And Juliet Irwin faithfully kept that promise, 
after she became the wife of Mrs. St. Leonard’s 
brother, a gentleman of great moral worth, a fine 


mind, and large fortune. 





THE STAR. 


BY MARY 


WELLS 


“ Ne la regarde pas tant, chére amie, je ne puis pas te la donne 


Loox not, sweetest, fairest maiden, 
On that star, 

With such earnest, longing glances— 
Tis afar. 


I cannot lay it at thy feet— 
Then believe 

That seeing thee so covet it 
Makes me grieve. 


List, dearest lady, whilst I tell 
That meseems 

Thy lovely eyes are brighter far 
Than its beams. 


Could the silvery orbs of heaven 
Be mine own, 

Oh! I would prize beyond them all 
Thee alone. 


And they would be precious only 
To bestow 

On the pure star that I worship 
Here below. 


Thou look’st in rev’rence on that world 
Far above— 

So humbly gaze J upon thee 
Whom I love. 


Then, prithee, let those stars, thine eyes 
Darkly bright, 

On the suppliant at thy feet 
Shed their light. 


Through life’s changes, by thy side 
Let me stand, 

And seek a home with thee at last 
In that land. 























THE ART OF DREAMING. 


BY MRS. C. 


Ir there be any superstition that ‘‘doth make 
the meat it feeds on,’’ it is that which concerns 
dreams. A ghost must be made of something. 
There must be a gown hanging up, or a shawl 
thrown over a high-backed chair, or an old stump 
white with age, or something, to make a ghost of. 
A winding-sheet in the candle must be visible. 
‘come true,’’ needs only the 
Three lights will 


mean a funeral just as well as a wedding. To 


But a dream, to 
potent aid of imagination. 


dream of hair, denotes either disgrace or riches— 
two things which do not necessarily go together, 
though they are not always separated. ‘‘ There's 
my dream come out!’’ we heard a young lady 
exclaim once. ‘‘I dreamed that a big snake and 
a littke snake came jumping in at the window, 
and next day Aunt Jane and little Maria came, 
and they always come when I dream of snakes!’’ 
And she meant nothing satirical, either. 

The most celebrated specific for the manufac- 
ture of dreams worth telling, is a supper of rare 
pork steaks; and we might really conclude, from 
some people’s conversation, that they tried the 
recipe nightly. Faseli, the painter, is said to 
have done so when he wished to devise a new 
picture in his own peculiar hobgoblin style. ‘To 
run the risk of a fit of apoplexy we should think 
paying dear even for a picture for the exhibition, 
yet we must judge that dream-tellers incur the 
danger of something of the sort, or they could 
What 


odd adventures, what impossible performances, 


not have such wonderful stories to relate. 


what visions of glory, what processions of hor- 
rors some people nightly encounter, when their 


neighbors are slumbering quietly, ‘‘thinking of 


nothing at all!’’ and so resting the brain for next 
day’s solid uses. How fatiguing it must be thus 
to live two lives at once—to have one’s brain at 
Chicken-salad and 
sherry are very comfortable things, doubtless, but 
not at night, if they are apt to bring in their 


work out of working hours! 


train floods, precipices, open graves, piles of cof- 


fins, hideous monsters, and all that very ‘‘ com- 
fortable’’ people sometimes tell of at the break- 
fast table. Give us rather a cracker or a—va- 
cuum. Young ladies’ dreams are sometimes 
made of bread and butter and pickles, eaten in 
the pantry after everybody is gone to bed. But 
they are perhaps as often consequent upon read- 
ing novels until the last moment, and going to 
sleep with the mind full of exaggerated images, 
which are almost sure to fall into fantastic trains, 
causing the unlucky sleeper to rise unrefreshed 


in the morning, with swollen eyelids, and a head- 
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ache to be relieved only by that new evil, a cup 
of coffee. This cup of coffee disposes for another 
novel instead of a bracing walk, and so the mis- 
chief is perpetuated. 

As to reading in bed, we have a shocking story 
to tell our young lady readers, and will turn aside 
from the main subject for a moment in order to 
give thema warning. It is no imaginary picture, 
but true to a tittle. 

A certain Miss—what shall we call her?—Miss 
Jones, let it be, was extravagantly fond of novel 
reading, which was bad enough for one whose 
head was but ill-stored with useful knowledge ; 
but to make the matter still worse, her peculiar 
penchant was for reading them after she went to 
bed. In vain did her mother represent to her 
the extreme hazard of the practice—hazard not 
only to herself but to the whole house; in vain 
did her brothers introduce detonating powders 
into her bed candle: she regularly, after reading 
in the parlor until everybody left her, carried her 
book to bed and continued absorbed in it as long 
as she could possibly keep her eyes open, with 
the express purpose of dreaming all night of the 
Lord Johns and the Lady Carolines whom she 
“Old 


’ 


was never to see with her waking eyes. 
people are so frumpish and full of notions,”’ she 
said to herself; ‘‘they are always devising rea- 
sons why pleasure will hurt us, because they can- 
not enjoy anything themselves. I dare say when 
mamma was young she read herself to sleep too, 
though she has forgotten all about it now.’’ 

And so poor Miss Jones persisted in her manu- 
facture of grand dreams, always taking care to 
lay her book down and put out her candle when 
she found herself obliged to read a sentence the 
second or third time in order to get the sense of it. 

But one night—or rather morning—when she 
had been at a ball and danced fifteen cotillons and 
a galope, Miss Jones had still a charming story to 
finish after she came home. The heroine had got 
into a difficulty from which no human power ex- 
cept that of a novel writer could possibly extricate 
her, and the hero had cast her off forever with an 
earnestness which showed him entirely ignorant 
of the fact that he would be obliged to marry her 
after all. A flinty-hearted father, fierce brothers, 
a false friend, and a villain with fiend-like gleam- 
ing eyes, were all in league against true love, 
and Miss Jones could not sleep until she saw the 
end of it. She placed the stand at a proper dis- 
tance from the pillow, and took suitable precau- 
tions against being betrayed by an unusual sleepi- 
ness, and then gave herself up to the dear illusion. 
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More and more intricate grew the tangle of the 
story; deeper and deeper the wretchedness of the 
devoted lovers, until in an instant, by the wand 
of the enchanter, order and light took the place 
of darkness and confusion. Misery and despair 
were exchanged for a degree of happiness that 
must have been almost as hard to bear, and hope- 
less poverty for wealth ‘‘beyond the wildest 
Algernon and Ethelinda 
were united in the bonds of holy matrimony, 
and Miss Jones fell asleep in a whirl of bridal 
javors, lawn sleeves, kisses, tears, rapture and 


dreams of avarice.’’ 


traveling carriages, to live over again in her 
dreams the delicious scenes of the story. 
* * * * * * * 


She woke to find the room full of red light. 
Every object in it was plain as at noonday, and 
the looking-glass reflected a broad sheet of flame. 
The unhappy Jones sprang out of bed, shrieked, 
tore the cap from her head and flung it to the 
farthest corner of the room, and looked around 
wildly for the origin of the conflagration. By this 
time the chamber swarmed with the affrighted 
household. Father, mother, brothers, all were 
there, and it was only by their aid that our novel 
reader discovered the light to proceed from the 
newly-risen sun, sending his crimson glare in at 
an east window which she had forgotten to close 
on retiring. 

** Did 
bed ?”’ 

Reader, if you know the force of bad habits, 


this accident cure her of reading in 


how can you ask the question ? 

Some dreams 
Not to go back 
too 
of 


ur bugles sang truce’’—one of the 


But to return to our dreams. 
are worth more than realities. 
to the ‘** Vision of Mirza,’’ which is almost 
sober, only think of the ‘‘ Soldier’s Dream’’ 
Campbell—‘* O 
most touching poems in the language; and, in 
another vein, Charles Lamb’s dear little ‘‘ Dream- 
Children ;’’ and we might mention a hundred 
others, all choice and beautiful in their way, in 
which our poets and other delighters of the sons 
of men have luxuriated ever since the first dis- 
If 


none but such dreams were told, we could have 


coverer of the pleasures of the imagination. 


endless patience; but we confess our politeness 
has often been sorely tried in listening to a break- 
fast-table story of inextricable rigmarole, during 
which we were expected to sympathize, with 
‘* uprisen hair,’’ with the dreamer’s terror at the 
most commonplace bug-bears, or to admire the 
elegance of imagination which led him among 


“ Lutes, lobsters, seas of milk, and ships of amber.” 


We that Paul's 


dreams are often inexpressibly wearisome to us, 


must own, too, even Jean 
with their labored strangeness, and their vague 
bearing upon the subject they seem meant to il- 
lustrate. How different from the prophetic and 
other significant dreams of Shakspeare! ‘The 
dreadful dream of Clarence, so naturally distem- 


pered for a prisoner, so full of horrible meaning 
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for one who was immediately to undergo death 
by drowning; the beatific vision of Queen Katha- 
rine, a prelibation of the blessedness awaiting 
her— 

“Saw you not, even now, a blessed troop 


Invite me 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun? 


to a banquet; whose bright faces 


They promised me eternal happiness, 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear: I shall, assuredly—” 


the warning dream of Calphurnia, misinterpreted 
by the traitor Decius; that of Romeo, which pre- 
ludes so touchingly the utter downfall of his hap- 


piness— 


“Tf I may trust the flattering eye of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand: 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne ; 
And all this day an unaccustomed spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
I dreamt my lady came and found me dead, 
(Strange dream, that gives adead man leave to think!) 
And breathed such life with kisses on my lips, 
That I revived, and was an emperor!” 


And in the next breath comes Balthazar, to say— 


“ Her body sleeps in Capel’s monument, 
And her immortal part with angels lives.” 

In all these, and more which all can remember, 
a dream is essentially poetical, full of deep mean- 
ing, divested of all vagueness, except such as is 
necessary for the highest excitement of the ima- 
gination. 

But, setting aside all the fantasies of supersti- 
tion and all the appropriations of poetry, dreams 
cannot be 
have been the object of attention from the earliest 


considered unimportant, since they 
ages. The gratification derived from the exercise 
of the imagination is such, that every operation 
of this faculty is interesting; while, from the 
close connection of dreams with the affairs of 
common life, though taking place in what seems 
another world, they have ever been found to pos- 
sess a peculiar interest, and to become the favorite 
ground of theory, the source of innumerable su- 
perstitions, and in many cases the cause of much 
absurdity in conduct. These evils having flowed 
from a natural impulse of attention to a natural 
phenomenon, we must conclude that good, too, 
has arisen, or was intended to arise from that 
source, and that it is only through an ignorant 
perversion that we have contrived to draw ill from 
what was certainly designed, like all else in the 
great economy, for our advantage. To those 
who believe that nothing exists in vain, that the 
very flower that sheds its frail leaves in a nook 
untrodden by the foot of man has a meaning and 
a use, dreams are not without their importance, 
and it requires no great exertion of faith to be- 
Not 

to go into the subject at large—since that would 
2 lead us far beyond the limits of a magazine paper 


lieve that they must possess some utility. 
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—we think it will not be difficult to show that 
they may be made productive of a very great 
practical benefit. 

‘* Know thyself’’ is the maxim of the philoso- 
pher—and which of us has not, while acknow- 
ledging its excellence, acknowledged also the 
difficulty of putting it in practice? Who does 
not feel, the moment he attempts an investigation 
so important, the obstacles thrown in his way by 
pride, prejudice, self-love, and a thousand other 
influences adverse to an honest self-examination ? 
How prone are good deeds to come up first, loom- 
ing so large that no others can be seen in their 
real proportions. Even good intentions, those 
arch-deceivers, take the form of goodness, and 
claim to be counted in making up our estimate. 
When we strive to examine our thoughts, re- 
membering that ‘‘as a man thinketh so is he,’’ 
we are so distracted by their multiplicity that 
we are unable to judge of their general tenor 
with sufficient accuracy to torm a just opinion of 
our real selves by their aid. The thoughts of 
yesterday are no more distinct, have no more 
continuous meaning in our memory than those of 
last year; even those of half an hour ago have 
left no trace so far as their moral import is con- 
cerned, and we seek in vain to draw from them 
any rational conclusion as to our dispositions and 
character. 

But with our dreams it is far otherwise. Every 
dream is a picture or a drama—a picture drawn 
and colored by unfettered imagination, or adrama 
whose actors are the creatures of conscience, of 
hope or of memory, speaking in character and 
uttering natural sentiments. ‘The chief figure in 
these pictures, the principal actor of these dramas 
is the dreamer always; self-perception, self-con- 
sciousness is the motive power, and no doubt can 
be entertained of the fidelity with which the soul, 
thus untrammeled by fear, shame, love of good 
report or temptation to affected humility, portrays 
herself on these occasions. Here, then, may be 
the use of dreams! Thus may we see ourselves 
as we are, and judge honestly, if we will, how 
nearly our real character corresponds to that 
which we sedulously exhibit to the world. Here 
may one whose performance of religious duties 
excites everybody's admiration, (his own includ- 
ed,) detect the foul spirit of ostentation or the 


still fouler one of hypocrisy ; here may the bene- 
factress of the charitable society read, if she will, 
her love of domination or her spirit of intrigue ; 
the man who shouts loudest where his country’s 
good is in question, the true end and aim of his 
political career; the reformer, the rancor of his 
temper towards those who differ from him; the 
preacher, the hollowness of his passionate adjura- 
tions to his flock to eschew evil and cleave to that 
which is good. Accidental or physical causes 
may call up dreams, but habitual thoughts and 
feelings will give them their form and coloring. 
A heavy supper may bring the vision, but our real 
wishes, intentions, hopes or fears, will make it 
what it is. The worldly and selfish woman will 
never dream that she is diffusing happiness among 
the children of wretchedness, patiently treading 
the narrow and squalid ways that lead to their 
disgusting abodes, and redeeming parents from 
disease and famine, and their children from igno- 
rance and vice. Her dreams will be of some ad- 
ditional gratification or some cruel mortification 
of her pride; of some triumph over a riyal or 
some slight from a superior; of a solecism in 
dress or a vulgarism in deportment. As her 
desires are low, her aims unworthy, her views 
contracted, so will be the thoughts of her heart 
upon her bed; and in them, as in a faithful mir- 
ror, she may, if she will, dress her inward self, 
and reform all that she perceives to be amiss. 
There is no deception here, not even self-decep- 
tion, unless: wilful, for we are in the double ca- 
pacity of actor and spectator, with the interest of 
the one and the coolness of the other to aid us. 
Our dreaming hours may essentially lengthen our 
moral life, if we choose, by giving us just so 
much more experience of ourselves, and so many 
more opportunities for self-improvement. 

Not that we would claim this importance for 
each individual dream; it is in the general cha- 
racter of our dreams that we are to read ourselves, 
and character may be found even where all seems 
vague and incoherent. All that we must pre- 
suppose is a real desire for self-improvement ; 
and as we take leave to hope few persons are 
destitute of at least occasional aspirations after a 
nobler inward life, we trust that our hint as to a 
new use of the ancient science of ‘‘ Oneiroscopy”’ 
will not be entirely lost. 
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THE BEE AND THE FLOWER. 


I PLUCKED a sweet flower, one day, from a lot, 

It was fragrant and beautiful, pure, without spot— 
When a Bee, passing by, thrust his bill in its bosom, 
And began sucking out all the sweets of the blossom. 
“ This invasion of property,” cried J, “is fine! 

*T was I plucked the flower, and the blossom is mine.” 
~ Not so fast!” indignantly cried the bold Bee, 


25* 


*T was you who first stole the sweet flower from me ; 
*T was given by Nature for us to feed on, 

And to iay up provision for time when there’s none ; 
But you, sordid wretches, so greedy of money, 

You first steal our flowers, and then rob our honey, 
And so savage and base, when you rifle our hives, 
That, to get at the plunder, you just take our lives.” 





THE OLD 


BY MARY 


ARM-CHAIR. 


DAVENANT 


“ Our life is twofold.” 


‘*Wuart can be the matter?’’ asked my mo- 
ther, who for some time had been disturbed by 
an unusual noise overhead, as she sat quietly at 
her work in the upper hall of our old country 
house. 

‘**Oh, mamma,”’ 
have found such a treasure !”’ 

‘* You look something like a treasure-seeker, 


I exclaimed, in reply, ‘‘I 


I must confess. Where on earth have you been 
to get so warm and dusty ?”’ 

“*T have been on a voyage of, discovery into 
he old lumber loft,’’ 
up the stairs I had just descended, ‘‘and I will 


said I, again disappearing 


show you what I found there.”’ 

In a moment I returned with the chambermaid, 
each of us bearing part of the disjointed members 
of a very old and richly-carved arm-chair—the 
cover nearly eaten up by moths, the stuffing pro- 
truding in various directions, the wood stained 
with the Jeakings of many years—and laid the 
relics at my mother’s feet. 

** And this vile old rubbish is your treasure !”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ What has put such nonsense 
into your head ?”’ 

**T will tell you,”’ 


by the manner in which she picked up and threw 


I replied, a little mortified 


aside the poor arms and legs which to me appear- 
ed so very precious. ‘‘ The other day when we 
were talking of Aunt W.’s new furniture that I 
admire so much, papa said he liked it from its 
resemblance to an old arm-chair that stood in the 
hall here when he was a boy. As old chairs are 
all the fashion now, I determined at once upon 
this exploring expedition, and after routing about 
among the relics of the furniture of at least three 
generations, Susan and I were fortunate enough 
to find all the pieces. We can send it to L.'s, 
and have it beautifully done up, and then, dear 
mother, it will be the prettiest chair in the draw- 
ing-room in town.’’ 

“*If you think that trash shall ever come into 
my handsome parlors you are much mistaken,”’ 
said my mother, decidedly. ‘‘If you take my 
advice, you will put it at once into the kitchen 
fire.’’ 

I gathered up my treasures rather crest-fallen, 
and in the evening when my father came from 
town, a grand inquest was held over them in 
secret, when it was decided that he should quietly 
convey the fragments, which, though disjointed, 
were nowhere broken, to the upholsterer’s, and 
take his opinion on this important subject. 
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afterwards my mother was surprised by the ap- 
pearance of my renovated favorite, which she 
devoutly believed I had consigned to the igno- 
minious fate she had destined for it, now steadily 
raising its richly-carved back and stretching fort! 
its velvet arms as proudly as any of the other 
devices of luxury that surrounded it. 

e How 


claimed; ‘‘ far handsomer than any chair I have.”’ 


beautiful! how graceful!’’ she ex- 

I quietly enjoyed my triumph, and only told 
her that L., having pronounced it of undoubted 
French workmanship and a veritable relic of the 
age of Louis Quatorze, my father had therefore 
given orders that no expense should be spared on 
its restoration. 

The succeeding winter was one of unusual 
gayety. ‘Iwo young cousins, dashing belles from 
the south, were for many months our guests, and 
my time and thoughts were entirely absorbed in 


a round of dissipation, alike wearying—even amid 


I was, in fact, completely worn out by it; 


its attractions—to the energies of both body and 
mind. 
and one dark 
cused myself from a dinner party to which the 


December afternoon, having ex- 


others went, I threw myself into a deeply-cush- 
ioned chair by the fire and gave free course in 
solitude to the thickly-coming fancies a reaction 
from strong excitement is so apt to engender. 

I dwelt 
on the aimless, objectless career to which I was 
now devoted; thought of the vanished dreams of 
my opening girlhood—dreams of moral and intel- 
lectual greatness from which I had now, alas! 


My musings were long and varied. 


too soon awakened ;—of the strangeness of the 
fact that, moving as I was among the gifted, the 
refined, the cultivated, so little of any of this 
should appear amid the false atmosphere with 
which fashion surrounds and almost stifles her 
votaries. Once, in my ignorance, I had looked 
on society as the stimulus which was to quicken 
the highest faculties of my mind; now I found it 
was the opiate that lulled them to repose, while 
pride and vanity, and jealousy and envy were 
wide awake and busy with their work of deterio- 
ration. I had heard, and I thought believed, that 
the spirit of the world was at enmity with God. 
I was now beginning to experience it, and the 
conviction filled my soul with sadness. 

Just then my eye happened to rest on the old 
arm-chair, upon whose highly-varnished surface 
the glow of the anthracite revealed all the rich 
and elaborate carving, while in thought I wander- 
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ed back to the generation that had produced it— 
the age of refinement, of taste, of luxury, of bril- 
liant intellectual gifts, yet, with all its refinement, 
the age of tyranny, of bigotry, of intolerance and 
vice—the few whose virtues might redeem their 
age, shrinking before the power of the many 
whose vices condemned it. And then I mused 
upon the former possible estate of my favorite— 
whether, a deposed monarch, it might not once 
have adorned the courts of kings, been privy to 
intrigues on which hung the fate of empires; or 
whether, in some humbler abode, it had been a 
quiet witness of the various untold joys and se- 
cret sorrows which either brighten or darken the 
destiny of us all. 

As these thoughts passed through my mind, it 
seemed as though a gradual change came over the 
object that occupied it. The net-tidy with which 
its top was shielded was drawn up into a quaint 
old cap, surrounding a bright and pleasant face ; 
the velvet cover suddenly expanded into full, rich 
folds, and the arms appeared to change into the 
delicate members of an old lady of the vielle cour. 
The metamorphosis did not startle me in the least; 
and when I was addressed by my new acquaint- 
ance, in soft and courteous accents, it seemed to 
me the most natural thing in the world. 

**You seek to know my history,’’ she said, 
‘and I will gratify you, for to you I owe my re- 
lease from a long and dreary imprisonment. I 
have not, as you fondly imagine, been an in- 
habitant of courts, though I know something of 
them from the influence they exert over the cha- 
racter and destiny of individuals. 

‘* My first recollections are of a dark and dirty 
street in an obscure quarter of Paris, where the 
poor starving artizan, to whose taste and industry 
I owe my being, could scarcely procure bread for 
his family. From his miserable workshop I was 
removed to the rooms of a fashionable dealer, and 
here my only acquaintance with Parisian high 
life began and ended much sooner than I desired; 
for here I was charmed with the sight of gay 
young nobles and dames of high degree, and 
more than once caught a glimpse of the grand 
monarque himself as he rode past surrounded by 
his favorite courtiers. 

‘* At length, after many had praised my beauty 
without showing any particular desire to appro- 
priate me, I was examined most minutely by a 
tall, grave and noble-looking gentleman, and 
after being further adorned with a cover of Go- 
belins tapestry, was consigned, with many other 
companions in misfortune, to a close imprison- 
ment, which terrified us beyond description. After 
much suffering of various kinds, first from being 
knocked and jolted until, in spite of the straw 
that enveloped me, I expected every joint would 
suffer dislocation, then from a pitching and toss- 
ing that destroyed my equilibrium, and again 
another jolting less severe than the first, I heard 
a welcome sound of blows against my prison 
door, betokening, we all hoped, a release from 





our painful captivity. We were not disappointed. 
A careful hand raised us one by one from our 
dungeon, removed our humble covering, and 
when I again looked upon the light of day I found 
myself in a new state of existence. 

‘* At first all was confusion. The people, of 
whom there were several employed about us, 
were in dress and manner unlike any I before 
had seen. Their language was a coarse, rough 
jargon, at first wholly unintelligible to me, but 
which, after close and painful attention, I was 
able to understand quite as well as the smooth 
and polished accents of my native land. But how 
shall I describe my raptures at the enchanting 
scene before me? The sky so bright above; 
such a rich carpet of emerald verdure spread out 
beneath my feet; towering and gigantic trees 
reaching forth their broad arms and throwing 
their flickering shadows upon the vivid green, 
while a host of chattering rooks that inhabited 
them filled the air with their pleasing discords. 

‘*T soon found we were ranged in front of one 
of the offices of an old English manor-house, 
and when all were liberated we were conveyed, 
through a formal terraced garden and a richly- 
carved stone porch, into a spacious hall, where 
we remained till the apartment we were destined 
to adorn was arranged to receive us. 

‘* During this transit I had an opportunity of 
viewing the whole exterior of my future home. 
It was an irregular stone building with peaked 
gables, clustered chimneys, projecting turrets 
clothed with dark, rich ivy, innumerable win- 
dows, some deep oriels, some high narrow case- 
ments with pointed panes of various-colored glass, 
many of which were now missing, for the whole 
building had been much dilapidated during the 
recent civil wars, and was now undergoing a 
thorough restoration. This had been completed 
in the hall in which we stood, and the workmen 
were now busy in adorning it with the old armor 
of the Vernons, which, with many valuables too 
ponderous to be removed, I learned from the con- 
versation of the workmen, had been stowed away 
during the exile of its master, in the obscure 
vaults of a ruined chapel adjoining. 

‘*From the same source [ also gained the im- 
portant information that my owner, Sir Ralph 
Vernon, a loyal cavalier, had just returned from 
abroad with his bride, a young and beautiful 
French lady, by whom he had been captivated 
during her visit to the English court in the train 
of her royal mistress, Queen Henrietta Maria. 
Until the time of his marriage, Sir Ralph had not 
resided om his estate, having preferred the gay 
court of the merry monarch to the quiet seclusion 
of his ancestral home. Now, however, he was 
about returning to it, and he and his lady only 
remained in London until Elmswood could be 
prepared for their reception. 

‘* At length all was ready. My companions 
and myself were removed to our appropriate 
places, where we found ourselves surrounded by 
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many of our compatriots in the shape of hand- 
some mirrors, rich costly tables, 
screens, paintings, china and bijouterie, and here 
we awaited with much impatience the arrival of 
the lord and lady of the domain. I remember 


tapestries, 


well how I tried to beguile the tedious hours of 


expectancy by conjuring up the form and face of 
the fair one who was to preside in these noble 
halls. 
deep, golden frame, hung the picture of a female 
of most rare loveliness, and this I hoped might 
resemble her on whom I so longed to look. A 
fair boy rested on her bosom, to which he was 
pressed with all the warmth of a mother’s love; 
but there was something in the face still holier 
than that, though what it was I was at this time 
too ignorant to know. 

** After many long delays an unwonted confu- 
sion in the household heralded the coming of its 


Directly opposite to where I stood, in its 


master. Such running and hurrying—such ga- 
thering of tenants without, such marshaling of 
lackeys within, until, through the open casement, 
I descried a train of lumbering coaches and gay 
cavaliers, all of whom dismounted and entered 
the hall. It was late in the afternoon when they 
arrived, and I saw nothing of any of the new- 
comers until after the servants had lighted up the 
drawing-room, when Sir Ralph and his lady en- 
tered it together. 

‘* She was indeed beautiful; but it was a strik- 
ing, a dazzling, an imperious kind of beauty—not 
the soft, gentle loveliness I had expected to be- 
hold. Her dress, gay and costly in the extreme, 
was arranged with a marked attention to display ; 
and as I gazed upon the unveiled beauty of her 
finely-formed neck and rounded bust, I wished 
heartily that her jeweled boddice and stomacher 
had been less scanty in their dimensions. She 
tripped gayly round the room, examining all that 
it contained, now admiring, now criticizing, now 
exclaiming in her native language with a volu- 
bility that overpowered me; while Sir Ralph 
stood leaning against the wide stone chimney- 
place, looking at her with admiration, but saying 
little in reply to her numerous observations. The 
room soon filled with a gay company, amid whom 
the Lady Vernon moved with unrivaled grace, 
receiving compliments, parrying witticisms, and 
winning even from her own sex—little prone in 
those days of universal gallantry to do full justice 
to each other’s charms—the tribute of their in- 
voluntary admiration. 

** Adieu now to the stillness which, since the 
workmen had deserted it, had reigned within the 
walls of Elmswood. By day there was hunting 
and feasting and carousing ; by night, the courtly 
dance, the love-sick song, the merry jest, the in- 
sidious flattery, the all-absorbing game of chance. 
Guest after guest came and went, but still it was 
the same, until Sir Ralph, who entered into the 
spirit of the scene with very different feelings from 
his lady, seemed wearied with the repetition, and 
longed for some repose. It was at last granted 
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him. The guests departed; the newly-married 
pair were left alone, and then appeared the re- 
verse of the picture. 

‘* Trained in courts, ever the centre of an ad- 
miring circle, Lady Vernon pined in the beautiful 
seclusion of her husband’s home, and I could 
scarcely recognize in the peevish and discontented 
wife who now moved languidly through the splen- 
did apartment, the brilliant beauty who before had 
been its chief ornament. The gravity of Sir 
Ralph’s temper suited ill, it is true, with the 
gayety of hers, still he loved her with true devo- 
tion, and strove by every effort affection could 
devise to minister to her happiness. But, alas! 
she loved him not. With a vacant heart, an un- 
disciplined mind, an ardent temperament, an in- 
satiable vanity, she despised the simple pleasures 
and homely duties she now was called on to fulfil, 
and rested not until by tears and entreaties she 
prevailed upon Sir Ralph to quit Elmswood and 
again visit London. 

‘* They remained there many months. I caught 
but a glimpse of her on her return; and withina 
fortnight after, the news spread through the house- 
hold that she was the mother of a daughter. The 
sex of the young stranger was a great disappoint- 
ment to Sir Ralph, but he seemed to have quite 
recovered from it when a few weeks later he led 
his pale and lovely lady into the drawing-room 
to receive some guests who had assembled there 
for some important purpose, though what it was 
I knew not until the return of the company, after 
a short absence, gave me an opportunity of know- 
ing what had taken place. 

‘* As they slowly re-entered the room, a digni- 
fied-looking lady, accompanied by a gentleman in 
a singular costume, neither of whom I had ever 
seen before, took possession of me and my next 
neighbor and entered into conversation. The 
lady, it seemed, was the Lady Dacre, an aunt of 
Sir Ralph's, the gentleman the rector of the pa- 
rish; and from what passed between them, I learn- 
ed that the new-born infant had just been admitted 
by asolemn ceremony to certain privileges, which 
laid her under obligations to lead a life of self- 
denying effort very different from any I yet had 
witnessed. I further learned that all who were 
about me were under the same obligations—that 
if they failed in fulfilling them they would be 
exposed to misery; if they persevered in doing so 
they would enjoy happiness unspeakable. 

‘*T had often before heard of death. Lady 
Vernon and her friends were constantly fright- 
ened to death and wearied to death; they would 
rather die than doa thousand trifling things. But 
now I learned what it really was—of the life, too, 
to which it was the entrance with which existence 
here has so mysterious, so close a connection. I 
thought it strange that I had not heard these 
things before; and when the little infant, in her 
costly satin robes, was brought round, and her 
grand-aunt took her in her arms and blessed her 
fervently, I gazed upon her unformed features and 
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tender frame as upon something holy, and won- 
dered if she too would prove forgetful of her pri- 
vileges like the rest. 

**T now viewed the world about me under a 
new aspect. A succession of company gave me 
opportunities for observation, but in vain did I 
seek for any recognition of the principles advanced 
by my venerable friends. It is true I heard fre- 
quent mention of God and the soul, of angels and 
demons, of heaven and hell, but they were words 
either gayly and lightly or angrily spoken, and 
could not mean the solemn things I had been told 
they did. But my attention was soon drawn to 
other matters. 

‘* A year had not passed away since the birth 
of their daughter, when Sir Ralph and his lady 
returned unexpectedly from London, whither they 
had gone to celebrate the anniversary of the mo- 
narch’s restoration; and it was evident all was 
not as it should be between them. He was se- 
vere, cold and distant; she was restless, anxious 
and dispirited, taking but little notice of her child 
or anything about her. One evening she entered 
the drawing-room with a distracted air. She 
wept, she raved, she threw herself upon the 
ground in agony, tearing her beautiful hair from 
her head and beating her breast, which seemed 
as if bursting with anguish unendurable. At 
last she rushed from the room, and I saw her no 
more. Sir Ralph, after a few days’ absence, was 
brought home severely wounded in a duel with 
one of the lords of the court who had been his 
frequent guest, and his lady had taken her de- 
parture no one knew whither. 

‘* All was now gloom and desolation. For a 
long, long while, the full light of day only cheered 
my solitude at intervals few and far between. 
Occasionally the casement looking into the long 
stone porch was opened, and I caught a glimpse 
of a lovely child playing amongst the bright 
flowers, while the tall figure of Sir Ralph moved 
slowly along the terrace. 

** Once or twice he stopped at the casement 
and gave a glance round the deserted room that 
haunted me many a day, and his hasty step pacing 
the floor above through the dreary watches of the 
night, revealed the sufferings I did not witness. 
At last even these tokens of his presence ceased, 
the lovely form of the child no longer appeared, 
and a weary interval ensued, during which the 
mansion seemed entirely deserted, save by a si- 
lent old woman, who from time to time opened 
and aired the apartments. 

‘* Many years must thus have passed away, for 
when the cheerful hum of human voices again 
resounded through the solitary dwelling, the child 
had grown into a lovely girl just blushing into 
woman. At first sight I thought she resembled 
her mother in the contour of her beautifully-form- 
ed head with its rich profusion of light brown 
ringlets, in her brilliant tint of skin, and the per- 
fect symmetry of her face and form; but the mo- 
ment the light of her dark eyes fell upon me as 





she stooped to examine me with a curious gaze, I 
felt how great was the difference between them. 
It was the soft and radiant expression of the pic- 
ture that still hung opposite to me. The next in- 
stant she turned towards it, and said to the lady 
who accompanied her—‘ There is the Madonna 
my aunt has so often spoken of, yet even her 
praises have scarcely done justice to its heavenly, 
its mysterious beauty.’ 

‘“**Tt is indeed the beauty of holiness,’ replied 
her companion ; and I now knew this beauty was 
her own. 

‘* A few moments afterwards Sir Ralph joined 
them, and, oh! what a change was there. His 
hair had become quite gray, his noble form stoop- 
ed as he walked, and his face had acquired an 
expression which contrasted with that of his 
daughter as a demon’s would with that of an 
angel. It was as if every evil passion had by 
turns distorted the naturally fine features, and 
each left some trace of their debasing influence. 
Yet still there was a high-bred air about him, a 
courtly grace in his movements, and the look and 
tone with which he bade his gentle Evelyn wel- 
come to her ancestral halls was one that I well 
remembered. 

‘*T soon discovered that the years which had 
passed so gloomily to me, formed as I was for 
social and domestic life, had been spent by Sir 
Ralph abroad, while his daughter had been con- 
signed to the care of her godmother, Lady Dacre, 
by whom she had, agreeably to her father’s direc- 
tions, been educated in the most perfect seclu- 
sion, scarcely being permitted, since her earliest 
childhood, to appear at all when visitors were re- 
ceived at Dacre Castle. 

‘* Sir Ralph had recently returned, claimed his 
child, and established her with her governess and 
servants in the long-deserted halls of Elmswood, 
where the system of seclusion enjoined upon her 
aunt was so rigorously enforced that—save the 
village pastor and the poor of his flock, who al- 
ways found a ready welcome—not more than 
three guests were received in the drawing-room 
during the time it was exclusively devoted to her 
use. 

‘*She was, however, permitted, in company 
with her governess, Mrs. Wotton, to wander 
through her father’s domain, in which stood the 
picturesque village I before alluded to, amid whose 
lowly inhabitants she moved like a ministering 
angel, and the room which was once a constant 
scene of mirth and revelry, was now daily hal- 
lowed by her self-denying labors in their behalf. 
Oh, how dear to me was every token of her pre- 
sence! How did I love the sweet form that so 
often rested upon me, while her delicate fingers 
would ply the busy needle, either through the 
rich embroidery or the humble garment for the 
poor, and the hours passed swiftly in converse 
with her affectionate governess or in listening to 
her as she read from some favorite tome legends 

of olden time, stories of elf and fairy, or adven- 
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tures of loyal and chivalrous knights. How rich 
was the melody of her voice as she sang to her 
lute some holy hymn, or if Sir Ralph were pre- 
sent, a merry roundelay with which she would 
strive to cheer the melancholy that oppressed 
him. 

“Tt was in vain that I tried to penetrate the 
veil which time and perchance sin had drawn 
about the character of this dark and gloomy man; 
towards his daughter, at times a kind, gentle and 
loving parent, at others a distant, morose and 
vigilant guardian, fearing lest his captive might 
escape from him. How gently did she at such 
times bear with his asperities—how meekly bow 
to the yoke of his galling exactions !—and though 
often, after he had left her, she would throw her- 
self upon the bosom of her faithful governess and 
weep as though her heart were breaking, the 
word of consolation was never breathed in vain, 
and she would rise from it, like the flowers she 
loved when bowed and nearly broken by the 
storm, yielding a purer, fresher fragrance. 

‘*Mrs. Wotton’s most valuable lessons were 
often enforced after a scene like this with a 
strength and beauty that could not fail to render 
them impressive. She would remind her pupil 
of her Christian vows, of the holy sign that had 
been marked upon her brow as a token that her 
life here was to be a state of conflict, and of the 
strength given to sustain her while enduring it. 
She would speak of the love of her Heavenly 
Father, whose tenderness never varied towards 
those whose hearts were fixed upon their future 


home, and would then point to the beauties of 


nature by which she was surrounded, as shadow- 
ing forth the higher glories of the invisible things 
of God. 

‘* Evelyn’s temper was naturally bright and 


joyous, and when first an inmate of the halls of 


Elmswood, a gayer or more sportive being had 
rarely entered them. But by de grees the shadow 
of her father’s spirit seemed to be falling upon 
hers; her pure, fair brow was often troubled, the 
echo of her laugh became less frequent, and the 
quick, elastic step with which she moved among 
her birds and flowers was changed for a more 
stately and more measured tread—the once gay 
and laughing girl had changed prematurely into 
the sober, thoughtful woman. 

** At this time Lady Dacre visited Elmswood, 
and struck with the change in her beloved niece, 
endeavored to persuade Sir Ralph to allow Evelyn 
to be her companion during a projected tour on 
the continent. It was in the drawing-room, dur- 
ing the absence of Evelyn and her governess, that 
she proposed her plan. Sir Ralph listened to it 
with a sort of contemptuous surprise, though he 
respectfully replied—‘ I would, madam, you had 
chosen some other boon. ‘This is one I cannot 
Evelyn remains with me in her safe se- 
clusion.’ 

*** You cannot fear her safety under my guar- 
dianship,’ replied the lady. 


grant. 
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‘** Pardon me, madam; I know her sex well— 
‘Frailty, thy name is woman.’ I know, too, the 
atmosphere of courts. The whirlpool that en- 
gulphed the mother shall never destroy the child,’ 
said Sir Ralph, pacing the room in extreme agi- 
tation. ‘Thanks to your care and to my vigilance, 
Evelyn is thus far ignorant of the disgrace that 
rests upon her house. In the world she would 
learn it too soon. She never again leaves the 
protection of my roof until she exchanges it for 
that of her husband.’ 

‘‘Lady Dacre looked much disappointed, and 
after a pause, replied—‘I may not gainsay your 
will, nephew. Evelyn is your own child, and 
you are responsible only to Heaven and your own 
conscience for her happiness. She now looks 
pale and thin, and I fain would vary a little the 
sameness of her life. God knows I would be the 
last to expose her tothe evils you dread; yet such 
is my faith in the principles in which she has 
been trained, that I fear not but she will ever 
move in her own proper sphere, whether in courtly 
hall or private bower, with the same ‘ unblenched 
majesty’ that adorns her now. She has a hidden 
strength which you may safely trust; without it 
all your vigilance is vain.’ 

‘**T trust it not,’ replied Sir Ralph; ‘I know 
too well how soon the noblest resolves, the high- 
est aims, melt like wax before the fiery ordeal of 
temptation. You remember me once, the ardent 
enthusiast, the hopeful adventurer for worldly 
Look at me now: Iam 
what the world has made me.’ 

‘«* Alas! nephew,’ said Lady Dacre, ‘ you have 
walked its deceitful paths without religion for 


happiness and honor. 


your guide.’ 

‘** Religion,’ said Sir Ralph, with a sneer; ‘a 
dream to amuse the weak; a delusion to mystify 
the strong—at best a book of statecraft, which 


‘ 


has worked passing wonders in our days. No, 
madam; I chose a surer guide—my own unerring 
reason—she who sits like a goddess, raising her 
pure, calm voice above the unholy din of passion, 
refuse as we may to listen to it. Had I but fol- 
lowed her guidance I had been a happier man.’ 

*** Tt is not too late!’ exclaimed Lady Dacre. 
‘Reason or conscience—give what name you will 
to the voice of God within you—let it lead you to 
its highest act—to faith.’ 

‘** « Faith in what? in whom?’ asked Sir Ralph. 
‘TI have seen too much to have faith in anything 
but human wickedness. But I will not shock 
your ladyship with a confession of my faith, nor 
need you fear that I shall infect Evelyn with my 
principles—for when reason is weak, superstition 
is often a useful ally. It is enough that I mis- 
trust and hate the world in which I live, and will 
keep my child from all intercourse with it.’ 

‘* Evelyn entered the room as he spoke, look- 
ing more radiantly lovely than I had ever seen 
her. She was followed by Mrs. Wotton, and 
with her a handsome stranger, who advanced to- 
wards Lady Dacre and saluted her with almost 
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filial reverence. She then presented him to her 
nephew as the son of his old friend Sir William 
Powis. 

‘*Sir Ralph’s brow grew black as night, but 
he returned the young gentleman’s greeting with 
courteousness, and turned an inquiring glance 
upon his daughter, who explained that they had 
encountered Mr. Powis on their way from the 
village church, that he had recognized her though 
he had not seen her for many years, and imme- 
diately dismounting, had informed her that he 
was about paying ‘his respects to her aunt at 
Elmswood, whither he had accompanied her. 

‘* However unacceptable this visit might be to 
Sir Ralph, he was still too much of a courtier to 
allow his displeasure to appear in his deportment 
towards the son of his old friend. Indeed, both 
the appearance and conversation of the unexpect- 
ed guest were such as could not fail to render him 
a welcome visitant in any circle. ‘Tall and finely- 
formed, with handsome features, and dress and 
manners of unstudied elegance, the bearing of 
Gerald Powis was that of a finished gentleman, 
while the tone of his sentiments seemed as noble 
as his presence was dignified. 

‘*He talked freely with both the aunt and niece; 
related to Evelyn many incidents of her childish 
days, which served to show that then at least they 
had been no strangers to each other; spoke of his 
subsequent travels with an intelligence that seem- 
ed to interest Sir Ralph, as it were, against his 
will, and lingered until after the evening meal. 
The visit was repeated on the two following days, 
and on the third, Lady Dacre and her friend de- 
parted, and with them the unwonted joyousness 
their presence had diffused through the usually 
quiet circle at Elmswood. 

‘*Sir Ralph was the only one who was un- 
cheered by Lady Dacre’s visit. For a while 
Evelyn’s girlish vivacity was quite restored to 
her, and she seemed to enjoy existence with the 
same fresh intensity as she had done long before. 
But the deeper gloom that rested on her father’s 
features soon drove the gladness from hers, and 
his wearying restraints even over her most inno- 
cent and beloved pursuits, the sharp outbreaks of 
his temper and the occasional utterance of his 
infidel opinions, evidently caused deep sorrow to 
his gentle child, and called into constant action 
the self-denying virtues and peculiar graces of 
her character. 

‘*Thus more than a year passed away, during 
which I saw no more of the handsome cavalier, 
whose admiration of my sweet Evelyn had been 
too marked to escape my notice, and whom I 
hoped might one day be the husband to whose 
guardianship her father had expressed his willing- 
ness to consign her. It seemed, too, as though 
Evelyn hoped he might come again, for often she 
would look wistfully from the oriel window which 
commanded a view of the path towards the vil- 
lage, and turn from it again with a sigh as if of 
hope deferred. 


‘* At length, unwonted sight! a stranger was 
introduced into the drawing-room by Sir Ralph 
himself; and the manner in which he announced 
to Evelyn the name and rank of the Earl of 
Morningford was so peculiar that I surveyed the 
stranger with no common scrutiny. He was 
stately and dignified in appearance, was dressed 
with unusual splendor, but there was something 
in his countenance and manner from which I re- 
coiled, though I could scarcely tell what it was. 
The tones in which he spoke were loud and dic- 
tatorial, and he surveyed the lovely face and form 
of Evelyn with undisguised admiration, such as 
seemed rather painful than gratifying to her deli- 
cate feelings. But his lordship’s admiration was 
not expressed by looks alone. He addressed the 
timid girl in a strain of grossest flattery, and 
when, pained and embarrassed, she turned to- 
wards her father for support, the satisfaction that 
shone in his countenance only served to add to 
her confusion. 

‘* With the air of one confident of making a 
favorable impression, he detailed the amusing 
gossip of the court, while Evelyn blushed still 
more deeply at the recital; and after assuring her 
that none of the far-famed beauties of King 
Charles’ court at all equaled in loveliness the 
queen of the sylvan realm that owned her sway, 
he took his leave, promising a speedy repetition 
of his visit. 

‘** Evelyn threw herself back in her chair, as if 
relieved by the door having closed behind him, 
and exclaimed—‘ We have been wishing for visit- 
ors for many a day, dear Wotton, but I craved 
not such as this. I know not why my father 
brought this tiresome, flattering old earl to trouble 
us in our quiet home.’ 

‘** * Nay, he is not so old,’ said the prudent gov- 
erness ; ‘ and surely is quite a courtly gentleman.’ 

‘** If these are courtly manners,’ replied Eve- 
lyn, ‘I like them not. Ah, how different he is 
from Gerald Powis!’ and then, as if to escape 
from thoughts that troubled her, she took up her 
lute and sang aplaintive hymn. As it ceased, she 
said—‘ Do you know, dear Wotton, I often think 
that had I lived in bygone days I would have been 
anun? I never sit amid the ruins of the old abbey 
on the hill without thinking what a happy life the 
holy sisters must have led. No temptations from 
the world without, no fears for future sorrows— 
always either praising God or feeding and clothing 
the poor.’ 

‘** You imitate them at least in that respect, 
my Evelyn,’ said the governess. 

*** Yes, and then lam so happy. But I often 
feel a longing for blessings that are denied me—a 
foolish and wicked one, I know, but I cannot 
help it—I am so strangely sad and lonely some- 
times. And then, too—alas! I feel it now—such 
a terrible presentiment of coming woe. Oh! 
Wotton, dear Wotton,’ she cried, as she buried 
her lovely face in her hands, ‘some evil will 
happen; I know it will.’ 
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‘* My Evelyn,’ said the governess, ‘ you must 
not yield to these foolish fancies. But it is time 
we took poor old Joan the medicine we promised ; 
the sun is sinking fast, and we must hurry;’ so 
the young heiress departed on her labor of love. 

‘*I saw her no more that evening, nor for se- 
veral succeeding days. Her lute hung silent on 
the wall; her books and embroidery lay neglect- 
ed near her wonted seat; her birds trilled forth 
their songs in vain, and her flowers drooped in 
their crystal vases as if pining for their beloved 
mistress. Alas! when she again entered the 
room, it seemed as though the sorrow she had 
foreseen had surely come upon her, so pale, so 
sad her beautiful face. 

‘That day the earl repeated his visit, and in 
her father’s presence addressed her as his plighted 
bride. I thought she shuddered faintly as he ap- 
proached her, but she resisted not when he took 
her lovely hand in his and pressed it to his lips; 
and she seemed to try to listen when he spoke of 
rated brow showed 





love, but her pale lips and corrus 
how painful the struggle with her feelings. 

‘*'The eari then told her of the splendors of 
her future home, his lordly castle; of the plea- 
sures that awaited her at court, where she would 
surely shine the loveliest among the lovely ; and 
she murmured some low response, while I won- 
dered at the blind delusion of the father who was 
thus committing the treasure he had guarded so 
carefully to the very dangers he seemed so anx- 
ious to avoid. Three weeks passed slowly along, 
and I scarce gained a glimpse of Evelyn save 
when her lover visited her, when she was ever 
co]d and passive as before. 

‘One evening after the earl had departed, 
Evelyn remained some time alone in the draw- 
ing-room. She had leaned back in her chair, her 
beautiful eyes were closed, and through the long, 
dark lashes, drop after drop forced its silent way 
over her marble cheeks, while her hands were 
clasped and her lips moved inaudibly as if in 
prayer. 
mystic shadows through the room, when the 
casement leading to the suddenly 
darkened by the figure of a female, who, after 
casting an anxious glance around, glided noise- 


The dying light of day was casting its 


porch was 


lessly to the side of the motionless Evelyn. She 
wore a dark hood and mantle, which shrouded 
her completely, and after gazing a moment on the 
fair and sorrowful face before her, she touched 
her arm lightly, saying, in a low but agitated 
voice—‘ Evelyn, my child, rise up and follow me. 
I have come to save you.’ 

‘*** Who are you, woman?’ said Evelyn, start- 
ing up in alarm. 

** The stranger placed her hand upon the lips 
of the terrified maiden, as she said—‘ Hush, or 
we are betrayed—for days I have been watching 
for this moment. Oh, Evelyn, I am your mo- 
ther! Disown me not, my child!’ 


*** My mother ?’ exclaimed Evelyn, in a tone 
of surprise. 


‘My mother died in France while 
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I was yet an infant, and my father has never yet 
recovered her loss. Alas! it nearly maddened 
him.’ 

‘¢* The loss, but not her death,’ said the stran- 
ger, who, though greatly changed, was still beau- 
tiful, and I had at once recognized her. ‘ Heark- 
en, Evelyn—his jealousy drove me to the verge 
of madness, sullied my fair fame, and I left him 
—left you, too, my child, an infant in the cradle. 
Him I never loved—but you! I was mad, or I 
could not have done it. Enough; I will not sully 
your pure ears with the story-of my life. But it 
is all his doings—his, for spurning me as he did 
when innocent, save in thought, I besought him 
for pardon and for mercy.’ 

‘**Tt is false!’ cried Evelyn. ‘It cannot be 
that she whom I have loved as a saint in heaven 
—she whose spirit has so often ministered to my 
own in hours of sadness, is the lost, lost being 
you describe. Leave me,’ she said, motioning 
her from her; ‘I will not believe your tale.’ 

‘** You will not? By Heaven, you shall be- 
lieve it!’ said the stranger, bitterly. She threw 
the mantle and hood aside, and drew Evelyn to 
the casement. ‘ Look at this form and features. 
Do you not see in them a likeness to your own? 
See this signet ring, bearing the crest of your 
proud family, and listen to me while I swear by 
the great God of Heaven that I tell you tru 
Why should I deceive you ?’ she added, as Eve- 
lyn with a low cry of anguish shrunk back from 
her detaining grasp. ‘ What but a mother’s love 
would lead me here in this foul disguise to with- 
draw you from the net which avarice and ambition 
have woven to enclose you? But it shall not be. 
Come with me; my attendants await us beyond 
the village. I have powerful friends who will 
protect you; and listen, Evelyn—I know the se- 
cret of your heart: the hand of Gerald Powis 
shall be yours!’ 

‘** Gerald Powis! 
said Evelyn, faintly. 

‘** He has loved you since your childhood,’ 
said the lady; ‘has asked your hand of your 
proud, unfeeling father, and his alliance has been 
Evelyn, you know not your father. 


Alas, he loves me not!’ 


contemned. 
From the hour we parted he has sold himself to 
Apparently remote from courts, he is ever 
buried in their darkest intrigues. But if he has 
plotted, I have counterplotted. I have bafiled 
him in his dearest hopes. The honors and emolu- 
ments he thought within his grasp have been 
dashed from him by my hand—the hand of her 
he spurned. Yes, deep has been my revenge— 
but it touched not you, my child. I knew of you 
here in your sweet seclusion, leading the calm and 
holy life you had been taught to love, and vainly 
dreamed he really sought your good. But now 
he will sacrifice even you to the demon that pos- 
sesses him, and I will cheat him of his victim. 
Come with me, Evelyn; this mantle will conceal 
you. Remember Gerald Powis!’ 

‘** Temptress, avaunt!’ said Evelyn, despe- 


evil. 
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rately. ‘I know that Satan can transform him- 
self into an angel of light to delude the desperate 
such as I; but I belong to Him who conquered 
all the powers of evil, and through Him I can re- 
sist. But if indeed you are my mother, if all my 
lovely dreams of her who gave me birth have 
changed into a reality like this, forgive the harsh 
words I may utter in my agony. Fearful as is 
the precipice on which I stand, I trust in God and 
his holy angels to deliver me—not in one whose 
lips have proclaimed her own dishonor.’ 

‘* * Peace, minion—reproach me not!’ said the 
lady, proudly ; but in a moment she changed her 
tone to one of winning softness. ‘ Yet I fain would 
save you, if I could, from this titled profligate. 
Your pure nature can hold no sympathy with his. 
You cannot choose such a fate. Decide quickly, 
for my moments are precious. Come and be 
happy with him you love.’ 

*** Lady,’ cried Evelyn, ‘have mercy! Tempt 
me not beyond my feeble strength—break not a 
heart already well nigh crushed with anguish. I 
will again endeavor to soften my father; I will 
kneel to him, entreat him, and tell him the secret 
of my heart; I will do all that in honor I can do 
to avoid the fate that threatens me; but I will 
not walk in the crooked ways of deceit and 
treachery, or forsake the protection of him who 
sheltered my infancy, at the bidding of her who 
deserted it!’ 

‘**Then perish in your obstinacy,’ said the 
lady as, alarmed by an opening door, she hastily 
assumed her disguise and disappeared. Evelyn 
clasped her hands in agony, rushed wildly from 
the apartment, and for days I saw her no more. 

** Would that I could forget what followed— 
when that noble room was once more filled with 
a courtly throng—when amid the young, the 
beautiful, the brilliant, my own sweet Evelyn 
was borne in like a drooping lily and placed 
within my arms. She was clad in spotless satin, 
as I once had seen her in her helpless infancy ; 
but now her dress, her neck and arms were 
adorned with costly jewels, and upon her head 
was a coronet of diamonds which gleamed like a 
glory above her beauteous brow. 

‘*Lord Morningford bent over her and called 
her his lovely bride, but she seemed to hear him 
not. Her large dark eyes were fixed on vacancy 





as she whispered—‘ The bridegroom cometh; I 
go forth to meet him.’ 

‘* * Help—help—the countess faints!’ exclaimed 
the earl; and confusion and dismay spread through 
the company. Mrs. Wotton and Sir Ralph press- 
ed to her side. I felt a strange convulsion pass 
through her lovely form, heard a faint, low moan, 
and the fearful stillness that succeeded was broken 
by such a cry of agony from that stricken father 
that all shrunk back from him in terror. 

*** Oh, God, I am her murderer !’ he exclaim- 
ed, as he dashed himself on the ground. 

‘* A leech was summoned, but in vain. Beau- 
tiful even in death, she rested within these arms, 
and while all were striving to recall the spirit to 
its forsaken tenement, I seemed to hear the rush- 
ing of many wings, and a mystic strain of wel- 
come that rose even above the wails of anguish 
that surrounded me. 

‘* Days of darkness and of gloom succeeded”’ 
——But here my ancient friend was interrupted 
by a sudden noise and glare of light that burst 
upon us. I started forward and beheld a servant 
bearing a solar lamp through the opening door. 
When its rays fell upon the old arm-chair, it had 
quite assumed its usual appearance, and I found 
I had been dreaming in the comfortable one I had 
occupied. ‘True it is that 


“ Dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears and tortures, and the touch of joy; 
They pass like spirits of the past—they speak 
Like sybils of the future.” 


For even from the land of dreams conscience had 
sent forth a voice to bid me pause in my career 
of vanity, to picture to me the contrast between 
the false life and the true—between the votaries 
of the world and the pure and lovely children of 
light who so often are its victims. 

A few hours after, the old arm-chair was occu- 
pied by one young and beautiful as the heroine of 
my day-dream ; and as with sparkling eye and 
glowing cheek she recounted the triumphs of the 
evening, I recalled the image of the dying Evelyn, 
and sighed as I reflected how little such triumphs 
would avail in the hour when we shall awaken 
from the dreams and delusions of time, to the 
great, the awful realities of eternity. 
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My heart still turns to thee—as when, at night, 
Rock’d on the distant wave, whose gentle swell 
Seems sooth’d with its own murmurs, to that light, 
Which constant at the pole doth always dwell 
With steadfast ray, the watchful pilots turn,— 
So, Kate, on thee I fondly gaze from far, 
And watch those vestal fires which flash and burn 
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On thy soul’s altar—purer than purest star. 
Without thee, whither should I steer my bark 
Upon life’s troublous sea ?—for thou alone 
Canst guide me, where all else, alas! is dark— 
More dark than night, girt with a starless zone. 
With thee—all, all is peace--upon thy breast 
My weary soul in bliss would ever rest.—W. E. C. 





LOVE TEST; OR, 


THE SEQUEL 


OF A PASSIONATE 


ATTACHMENT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MARC PERRIN, BY ROSE ASHLEY. 


The course of true love never did run smooth.—Shakspeare. 


The lady doth protest too much, methinks.— Hamlet. 


In that street, Duplessis, which bears at Ver- 
sailles the name of the cardinal who for so long 
a time held the reins for Louis XIV., might have 
been seen, one pleasant morning, a young man 
whom we shall call Leopold Dutilleul, who stood 
lurking and watching as closely as a sharp-shooter 
who aims to pick off a sentinel. Crouched in the 
cover of one of the great gates, he waited with 
the impatience so natural to all young lovers, and 
which generally terminates by furnishing them 
the occasion which they seek and of which they 
know so well how to profit. Immediately in front 
of Le opold’s place of concealment might be seen 
a hanasome dwelling, of which the young man 
never lostsight. Suddenly the door of this dwell- 
ing opened, and a young officer in the showy uni- 
form of the hussars emerged from it. Leopold 
still kept snug, and suffered this person to pass. 
Some few minutes after, an elderly man left the 
dwelling also. As soon as he had disappeared, 
our Leopold darted forward, knocked softly at the 
door of this same mansion, and giving his name 
to the porter, was permitted to advance into a 
Here he found the ob- 
A young and beautiful 
She held in her 


small white hands a volume, of which she turned 


richly-decorated saloon. 
ject which he sought. 
damsel was seated near the fire. 
rather than read the pages. On perceiving Leo- 
pold she laid aside her book, leaned her elbow 
upon the arm of the fawteuil, and while her chin 
rested in her hand, regarded with deep interest 
the person of her visitor. 

** Ah, well, Cecile !’’ said Leopold, in accents 
of dismay. 

** Well, dear Leopold,”’ replied the young girl, 
with a melancholy aspect. 

** You see, Cecile, I am lost; I can hope no 
longer. But, nevertheless, you still love me?”’ 

**Can you doubt that?’’ she answered, while 
her eyes sank upon the ground. 

‘* Heavens, no!’’ answered Leopold; ‘‘ but I 
must now doubt your father. True, he was not 
pledged to me, but he beheld our intimacy with 
seeming pleasure, and all things led me to be- 
lieve that he would not object to me as his son- 
in-law. Of course you know who has arrived ?”’ 

By this time the young man had drawn closely 
to Cecile, and had taken one of her hands in his 
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own. His looks, attitude and frequent sighs, all 
evinced the most devoted attachment. 

‘* My dear Leopold, my father loves me above 
all things, and is willing to bestow my hand upon 
the person whom he believes by his position and 
fortune capable of securing me everything most 
likely to render me happy.”’ 

‘** Except love !’’ exclaimed the young lover. 

ni Yes, except love,’’ answered Cecile, with a 
sigh. ‘‘ Love is the only thing which in our 
youth we deem necessary for our happiness, but 
our parents, with possibly more prudence and 
foresight, look upon it as a frivolous and a tran- 
sient passion, and——’"’ 

**Cecile, can you believe that the love which 
I bear you will ever become enfeebled by time, 
will ever pass away ?’”’ demanded the lover, re- 
proachfully. 

** Not I, Leopold; it is my father who thinks 
thus. You are well aware that M. de Marsan, a 
captain in the hussar regiment which forms the 
new garrison at Versailles, arrived but two days 
ago?"’ 

‘* Yes; and I have waited patiently for your 
father and him to leave you before presenting 
myself. It had been impossible for me to restrain 
myself in the presence of that odious rival.’’ 

‘* Captain Marsan,’ continued Cecile, ‘‘ is the 
son of an old and intimate friend of my father; he 
is also intimate with my brother, who, as you 
doubtless know, serves also in the cavalry. The 
fathers have made an engagement to unite their 
children—or rather, M. de Marsan has begged me 
of my father for his son. The captain pretends 
also to feel an ardent passion for me.”’ 

‘* And your father has no objections to comply 
with the desires of either father or son ?’’ respond- 
ed Leopold, his face becoming pale with rage and 
impatience. 

**None,’’ responded Cecile, very mournfully. 

**And you—you, Cecile ?”’ 

‘*T—I love you only, Leopold, but have always 


been taught to obey my father. It is his wish that 


I should marry Captain de Marsan. Without 
saying anything of his exterior advantages, wealth 
and position, he told me that a refusal would set 
him at variance forever with De Marsan, who had 
been a friend during the last thirty years; and 
that in many other respects he thought Augustus 
de Marsan was the only man he knew who could 
render me quite happy. He added, that if I re- 
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fused to comply with his wishes he would never 
grant his consent to my forming any other union, 
and, in brief, that his disappointment would be 
the cause of his own death.”’ 

The voice of Cecile trembled while she uttered 
these words, and sobs and tears now choked her 
utterance. 

‘*'Thus are you to be torn from me,”’ cried 
Leopold, passionately ; ‘‘ you whom I so much 
love, whom I adore—for whom a hundred times 
I would cast away this worthless life—for without 
you, life itself would be impossible.”’ 

‘*T alone will be the victim of my duty to my 
father,’’ said the weeping Cecile. ‘‘ Not to be 
; 
i 


thought unnatural, I must submit to his com- 


mands. I will obey his wishes—and yet, dear 
Leopold, my heart is yours, and can be yours 
only.’’ 

Leopold rose with an air of desperation. He 
traversed the saloon in great agitation and with 
rapid steps ; then approaching the young girl, ex- 
claimed, passionately—‘‘ And you will never, 
never forget me, Cecile ?’’ 

** Never, Leopold, never !’’ 

‘*Ah, how then can you obey your cruel 
father ?”’ 

‘I will make one more effort to induce him to 
relent ;—but, Leopold, I candidly acknowledge I 
see no hope of success. I know not where or 
how to hope.”’ 


ell you,’’ said Leopold, in a decided 


“*T will 
voice. 

‘* Speak—how, my friend ?”’ 

‘7 will settle all these matters; I have it.’’ 

** You! What—you will seek my father ?’’ 

** No, Cecile, no; but I will seek De Marsan.’’ 

‘* What—do you propose to make me the sub- 
ject of a quarrel ?—make me the price of blood? 
—condemn me to tears and to misery whatever 
may be the issue of the combat? No, no, Leo- 
pold, this must never be. ‘T'ake more gentle 
means. See my father; tell him of your love— 
nay, I will even suffer that you should speak of 
mine. ‘This done, you may reach De Marsan 
with more reasonable considerations.” 

The young lover did not seem to heed these 
counsels. ‘‘ He knew well,’’ he said, ‘‘ the in- 
domitable temper of her father. For himself, he 
felt that to live without her was impossible! As 
for De Marsan, how could he ever forego his 
claims? Cecile was quite too beautiful to be re- 
nounced by any man.’’ Such were his opinions. 
His own plan seemed the best and shortest. He 
had only to rid himself of an odious rival or die 
under the strokes of a weapon which would ter- 
minate a life which, wanting her, must be one of 
wretchedness only. 

‘* Do you then so passionately love me?”’ ex- 
claimed the sorrowing but pleased Cecile. 

‘* Love you? Never was there passion more 
ardent than is mine. Fortune, wealth, position, 
I could give all for a single moment’s happiness, 
with you certainly my own. Iam young, with 


the prospect of a long life before me. I would 
freely give my whole life for but six months, for 
three—yea, two, or even one month, if that one 
would secure you wholly to myself.’’ 

‘*Of what devotion would my father deprive 


me !"’ 


cried Cecile. ‘‘ Then,’’ added she, ‘‘ if 
trials were to befall me, loss of father or of for- 
tune—if calumny were to cast its shadow over 
my name, ah, Leopold, would your love remain 
the same ?”’ 

‘Oh, can you doubt me, Cecile? Does not 
all my misery arise from the misfortune that you 
are rich, happy and honored? But for these, De 
Marsan would never have sought you, and your 
father would never have denied me your affec- 
tions.”’ 

‘‘Hear me, Leopold,” replied the agitated girl. 
‘*My union with De Marsan, it is true, has been 
resolved upon, but it is not yet consummated ; 
we still have time. Defer, then, your rash 
scheme of vengeance, which makes me tremble 
with apprehension, and let me make another 


effort to soften my father to our wishes.”’ 


Il. 
Benedict—Enough, I am engaged; I will challenge 
] 


him. I will kiss your hand, and so leave you. By this 
hand, Claudio shall render me a dear account.—Much 
Ado About Nothing. 


Bur Leopold’s heart burned with more impa- 
tient feelings. So far from heeding the entreaties 
and counsels of his beloved, his first act upon 
leaving her was to write a cartel to his rival. 
Carefully sealing and addressing the letter, he 
retired that night filled with thoughts of the in- 
tended duel. ‘These so much disturbed his slum- 
bers, that on entering his chamber early the next 
morning, his domestic found him already up. 

‘Take this letter to its address—to M. de 
Marsan.”’ 

The servant read it, and answered that M. de 
Marsan awaited him in the ante-chamber, begging 
an audience. 

** Show him in,’’ exclaimed Leopold. 

The young officer entered, clothed in his hand- 
some uniform, and saluted Dutilleul with the most 
courteous politeness. 

‘*Sir,’’ he began, ‘‘I have not the honor of 
knowing you personally, or of being known to 
you, but in the position in which we stand to- 
wards each other, you will look upon my present 
visit as a very natural occurrence.”’ 

M. Dutilleul bowed profoundly, but was silent, 
and the officer continued :—‘‘ My father, as you 
know, is the intimate friend of M. Dubois. I am 
intimate also with his son, with whom, serving in 
the same regiment, I frequently meet. My father 
desires me to espouse the daughter of his old 
friend, and I have more than once thanked my 
stars, which, in placing me in the garrison at 
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Versailles, appear willing to facilitate this union. 
I have seen Ma’m’selle Cecile, and, of course, 
You will readily believe that it 
was not difficult to do so. M. Dubois has frankly 
told me of your passion for his daughter. He 
tells me that she returns it, but you will agree 


have loved her. 


with me that a young fellow in love is not apt to 
doubt that, with a little diligence, he can make 
himself beloved in turn, especially when he brings 
into the field youth, wealth, excellent connec- 
tions, and some physical rdvantages. You will 
therefore pardon me, sir, the. I did not despair of 
success, even when I heard that you had already 
anticipated me; and I resolved by all means to 
dispute with you the hand of Ma’m’selle Dubois. 
I had also, with the advantages already urged, 
the assent of her father and the friendship of her 
brother. In short, sir, I flattered myself that I 
would not have found it difficult, after a time, to 
win the compliance of the daughter herself.”’ 


‘“*This is cool, sir!’’ exclaimed Leopold, 
haughtily. 
‘* That is my opinion, sir. I speak thus to 


make you comprehend fully that your claims 
have had nothing to do with my withdrawal from 
the field. 
leave to renounce forever all claims to the hand of 
Ma’m’selle Dubois. I have deemed it only due 
to you to let you know thus much. In me, sir, 
you see arival no longer. So far as I am con- 


I have changed my intentions, and beg 
5S 


cerned, you are at liberty to marry the young 
lady whenever you please.”’ 

‘* Indeed, sir!’’ exclaimed Leopold, quite over- 
come by what he heard. ‘‘ But do they know— 
does Cecile——”’ 

‘* They know nothing, sir.”’ 

‘* But your reasons, sir, for this renunciation ?”’ 

‘* Are mine only, sir, not yours; and I must 
not declare them. Enough, sir, that they have 
determined my course, and enable me to with- 
draw any difficulty which my pretensions might 
have offered to your pursuit. Of my reasons for 
this step I shall give you no account; you have 
no rightto demandthem. I am aware, regarding 
her brother and sister as I do, what is my duty 
to them; I shall discharge that duty also. Sir, I 
have the honor to wish you a very good morning.”’ 

With a low bow, M. de Marsan took his de- 


parture, leaving M. Dutilleul to his meditations. 


IIT. 


Sharp physic is the last! * ° . . 
If this be true, which makes me pale to read it, 
Fair glass of light, I loved you, and could still, 
Were not this glorious casket stored with ill. 
But I must tell you, now my thoughts revolt, 
For he’s no man on whom perfections wait, 
That knowing sin without, will touch the gate. 
>. >. * > al * o 
Good sooth, I care not for you 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 


Wuen left alone, our passionate Leopold cast 


{ 
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his eyes over his letter of defiance which lay still 
upon his bureau, and sat, striving to solve the 
mystery by which he was bewildered. What 
could be the secret of all this? Could it be that 
Cecile had informed De Marsan of his intended 
challenge? That was scarcely possible—nor was 
it probable that a big-whiskered captain of hus- 
sars would withdraw from the pursuit of such an 
object for fear of a fight. He must look for other 
clues. One thing was certain—it must be an im- 
portant consideration which could make an ardent 
young man revolt at marriage with a damsel 
beautiful, rich and well connected. There was 
some monstrous mystery at the bottom! That 
was obvious the more he thought upon the mat- 
ter. That he should fail to pierce it did not lessen 
What could M. de 
Marsan have found out?) What blemish had he 
An intrigue perhaps—an error— 


its distressing difficulties. 


discove red ? 
most probably one of those criminal liaisons which 
fasten with disgrace to a whole lifetime, however 
long, and to the most lovely woman, in spite of 
This was a terrible idea to be 
cherished by a lover! At first he rejected it 
with loathing, but it returned with renewed force 


all her charms. 


to his reflections, and he accustomed himself to 
In the midst of these evil 
meditations, which had lasted more than an hour, 
he was disturbed by the receipt of a letter. It 
Its contents 


its contemplation. 
was from his beloved Cecile herself. 
ran thus :— 


hasten! 
One 


‘Dearest Leorotp—Come to 
My father has at length listened to reason. 


me; 


of two things is certain—either he has grown 
cold to M. de Marsan, or at length feels that if he 
truly loves his child he must not seek to control 
Come to me, then, for the mo- 
CrcILeE.’’ 


her affections. 
ment 1s propitious. 


” 


‘Indeed, the moment is propitious!’’ uttered 
our Leopold, with something of a sneer upon his 
lips as he read this precious little billet. 

I can very well believe it—but 
One lover takes his 


‘* Propitious ! 
for whom? Not for me. 
flight; it is good policy to make sure of the other. 
One son-in-law off, it is best to lose no time in 
getting fast hold upon another. Is it so, Made- 
moiselle Cecile? Verily, it has this complexion! 
Your father, you tell me, has grown cold to De 
Marsan. You do not tell all, mademoiselle, al- 
though you know much more. By this time you 
will know that De Marsan himself flings your 
hand from him in scorn; and, better informed 
than I am, you know his reason also for this re- 
jection. Ah—‘a father who truly loves his daugh- 
ter controls not her affections!’ Very good. But 
you forget, fair lady, that you told me but yester- 
day that it would cause the death of this affec- 
tionate father if you did not espouse the son of 
his friend, to pacify his affections, though you 
sacrificed your own!”’ 

M. Dutilleul succeeded most happily in per- 
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suading himself that he was betrayed and de- 
ceived. He saw it as clear as the sunlight that 
they wished to make him their dupe among them; 
and, in his suspicious eyes, the poor little Cecile 
was a thousand times more to blame than her 
father. Leopold was not to be duped; he was 
too sagacious for such shallow plotting. No—no! 
Instead of hurrying at the propitious moment to 
Cecile, he turned in to packing his trunks; and 
while Cecile was looking for him with all her 
eyes, he set off for Paris. There he took a post- 
chaise for Turin, all agog to visit an ancient 
uncle, for whom all of a sudden he felt a most 
filial interest. We shall say nothing about the 
events of his journey—enough that he reached 
Turin in safety, and had no reason to complain 
of his uncle's rece ption. 





— 
IV 
Portia.—Oh, these deliberate fools, when they do choose, 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 
Nerissa.— The ancient saying is no heresy, 


Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 
Portia.—Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 


Merchant of Venice. 


Ir was some three months after, when a truant 
disposition took our devoted lover to the beautiful 
city of Tours. Strolling one day beneath the 
noble avenues of trees which line its ancient 
streets, he caught a glimpse of an officer of hus- 
sars—that hateful uniform! The person was 
approaching him. The air and manner seemed 
familiar. As he drew nigh, the doubts of Leo- 
pold vanished, and he recognized that generous 
M. de Marsan, who, having determined that the 
grapes were sour, so kindly gave him notice that 
he might pluck and eat. Leopold felt his kind- 
nesses, and was free to acknowledge them. The 
first civilities over, he proceeded frankly, after 
the following fashion—‘‘ And now, my dear De 
Marsan, now that I have the pleasure of meeting 
you at a moment when both of us are calm and 
indifferent, be pleased to explain——’’ 

‘* De Marsan!’’ exclaimed the hussar, while an 


uncontrollable laughter shook his manly person. 
‘* My good sir, you are quite mistaken in your 
person: you see in me, not M. de Marsan, but 
his friend, Captain Dubois—Captain Dubois, sir, 
Dubois !”’ and the laughter was resumed. 

‘* How, sir? Ha?’’ exclaimed Leopold, an- 
grily. 

The other laughed still more; but during his 
merriment, resumed—‘‘ You seek an explanation, 
M. Dutilleul; you shall have it. You could not, 
fortunately, have addressed yourself to one more 
capable of giving it. Iam sure I shall be able 
to reveal the whole mystery to your satisfaction. 
I am the brother, sir, ef Cecile Dubois. That 
damsel really loved you, but my father wished to 
form a union between her and my friend M. de 
Marsan. This desire was mine also. My sister, 
however, firmly resisted our wishes, insisting 
that you bore for her a Jove which nothing could 
eradicate or enfeeble. Well, sir, I doubted this, 
and proposed to test the strength of your passion. 
She consented. My task was easy. By imposing 
upon you my pwn person as that of De Marsan, 
I proved to Cécile how little she could rely upon 
your stability. You know the sequel quite as 
well as myself. I have but to add that M. de 
Marsan himself arrived at Versailles but a few 
days after your departure. Handsome, amiable 
and noble, he found no difficulty in rendering 
himself pleasing to Cecile, and a month since 
she became his wife. Are you now satisfied, 
sir ?”’ 

Leopold was very far from being satisfied, but 
his case was one of those in which a man is com- 
pelled to stomach what he cannot well digest. 
He was angry enough to have swallowed alive 
this sagacious strategist captain of hussars, and 
would have fought him cheerfully but for the ad- 
ditional bruit by which his disgrace and defeat 
would only be rendered more notorious. We 
may fancy that he soon cut short this interview ; 
that he left the good town of Tours with its fine 
trees with all expedition, and made a secret vow 
never to see Versailles again as long as he lived. 
It may interest his many friends to know that he 
finally settled in Turin. 
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How excellent to me is this repose, 
This green and tranquil beauty of the earth, 
These glancing leaves through which the blue sky 
snows, 
And gives to all calm thoughts and feelings birth; 
The winds have caught the spirit of sweet rest, 
And linger hushingly amid the trees, 
Save where they trail the pendent branch in quest 
Of the low greeting of the summer breeze, 
Which, lingering on its way, steals inward from the seas. 
26* 


The flexile branches of the willow rest, 
Unfretted by the teazings of the day— 

There comes a short, quick rustle—and oppressed 
By its own weight, in ripeness torn away, 

Drops down the summer fruit ;— how like to life!— 
A bud, a blossom, then the fruit is here— 

A midnight plunge, and passed the mortal strife— 
A heaving of green turf, a sob, a tear, 

And all of life is o'er—no more to hope or fear, 
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LAND AND FAIRY LORE. 





BY J. K. PAULDING, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE,” “THE OLD CONTINENTAL,” ETC. 


WHaTEVER may be said to the contrary, it can- 
not be reasonably doubted that there was, once 
at least, such a region as Fairy Land, though, 
like Plato’s Atlantis, More’s Utopia, Defoe’s Se- 
varambia, the famous Terra Incognita, and the 
still more famous El Dorado, it has eluded the 
search of modern navigators who explore the vast 
world of waters, not in quest of fairies, but seal 
skins, sandal wood and guano. As to giants and 
dwarfs, we have only to refer to the Kentucky 
giant and General ‘Tom Thumb in proof that 
neither of these races is extinct, although one 
may have become civilized and the other lost its 
propensity to mischief. It makes one shudder to 
think what havoc the former might have made 
among the whiskered heroes of Broadway, had he 
been ferociously inclined, and what awful secrets 
the latter might have become master of had it 
pleased him to secrete himself in the vast folds of 
the ladies’ drapery. But be this as it may, it 
seems now to be generally admitted that giants 
as a distinct and peculiar race have become ex- 
tinct, and that, with the exception of a ‘‘ fairy 
form,’’ which we sometimes meet with in novels, 
this race of tiny agents of beneficence and mis- 
chief, so dear to the youthful imagination, if not 
altogether extinguished, is no longer permitted to 
exercise any agency in the affairs of mankind. 
Their last stronghold was the ‘‘ Fairy Ring,’’ 
from which they have been utterly routed by the 
investigations of certain curious inquirers, who, 
as usual with minute philosophers, all differ in 
their exposition of the cause of this phenomenon, 
one ascribing it to lightning, another to decayed 
fungii, and others to various kinds of insects. 
They, however, unanimously decide against the 
agency of the fairies. 

When we read in the Niebelungen of the hor- 
ribie carnage committed among the race of the 
giants by Wolfdietrick, the Monk Aslan—the 
prototype of Friar John in the authentic history 
of the great Pantagruce—of the discomfiture of 
the stupendous Loupgarou and his host by that 
renowned hero; of the exploits of Jack the Giant 
Killer, and lastly, of the havoc made by Tom 
Thumb the Great, as set forth in the tragedy of 
that name, we have no difficulty in accounting 
for the extinction of this race of overgrown block- 
heads, whose great strength, through a wise and 
benevolent dispensation, was always egregiously 
neutralized by a corresponding deficiency in com- 
mon sense. Had they possessed the sagacity and 
docility of the elephant, they might have been 
tamed and converted to divers useful purposes ; 
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but being an obstinate, wilful and blood-thirsty 
race, there was no other resource for the pigmy 
race of mankind than knocking them on the head. 

But the disappearance of the fairies still re- 
mains an inscrutable mystery, and has hitherto 
eluded the most profound researches of the Jearn- 
ed, who, though they have found out almost every- 
thing else in the world, have, in the investigation 
of this interesting subject, only involved it in still 
greater doubt and obscurity. Some have supposed 
that the Christian dispensation gave them their 
death-blow, others that they have been utterly 
consumed in the bright light of science and phi- 
losophy ; while others, again, pretend that super- 
stition and credulity, requiring as they do the ex- 
citement of perpetual variety, have sought new 
gratification in more piquant modern novelties, 
which, coming abroad in the grave and dignified 
disguise of science, afford a more respectable 
basis for the faith of this enlightened age. 

Having been in the days of our youth a great 
admirer of fairy lore, and never having become 
sufficiently wise to discard the associations afford- 
ed by our recollections of those days—which, 
whether passed amid the deprivations of poverty 
or the luxuries of wealth, are always remembered 
with melancholy pleasure, like old friends we 
shall never see again—we have always felt a pe- 
culiar interest in the fate of these dear little mis- 
chievous rogues, as well as all the various in- 
visible creations with which fear, fancy or reason 
had in old times peopled the world. In rambling 
through the woods, we have often regretted the 
absence of the dryades; in following the winding 
course of some solitary stream stealing its way 
through forests never penetrated by the genial 
summer sun, we have wished that it were conse- 
crated by the residence of some nymph of classic 
lore; and in reclining beside the crystal spring 
in all the delightful liberty of loneliness, have 
sometimes fancied we heard the plunge of one of 
those airy sprites, when, alas! it was nothing but 
a bull-frog ! 

Prompted by this feeling, which seems only to 
increase with age, we have read every book of 
fairy lore that came in our way, and every acces- 
sible work treating of the origin, attributes and 
history of these aboriginal races, which, like our 
Indians, have faded away from the face of the 
earth before the progress of civilization and the 
march of mind; we have followed every trace 
they have left behind, and always found it led 
only to the depths of unfathomable obscurity. 
‘*Like the mound- builders of the western plains,”’ 
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we exclaimed, at length, in despair, ‘‘ they have 
disappeared—how, when or where no one knows, 
no one will ever know.’’ But the darkest hour 
of the night is that which immediately precedes 
the dawn of day, and from the ashes of despair 
often springs the thrifty plant of fruition. So did 
it happen with us. Rambling one day, as is our 
custom, among those repositories of curious and 
forgotten lore, which may be seen in every city 
aspiring to literary eminence, at the corners of 
streets, and most especially against the board 
fences designating unoccupied lots, and gorgeously 
bedecked with notices of ward meetings, con- 
ceris, operas, plays, and all the wonders of nature 
and art, commemorated in letters eighteen inches 
long and notes of admiration three feet high— 
wandering, we repeat, over this classic ground, 
our attention was attracted by a most venerable 
book-stall in the purest state of nature, unplaned 
and unpainted, and with shelves so rusty and un- 
couth, that the cook-maid at a subterranean ordi- 
nary would have disdained to contaminate her 
pewter plates by the association. Before it sat 
an aged and learned Theban, witha beard so long 
and gray, a look so humble, not to say depreca- 
tory, eyes so weary, sunk and woe-begone, a 
dress so torn and weather-beaten, and a look so 
full of wildness and vacuity, that he seemed the 
personification of ‘‘ cheap literature,’’ exhausted 
by a long course of English, French and German 
romance, imprinted on rags and bound in a dish- 
clout. 

Glancing our eyes over the contents of the 
shelves of the modern Mecenas, our attention 
was incidentally attracted by a venerable volume 
in a most becoming and classical deshubille. The 
cover was gone, the back desperately worm-eaten, 
and the corners of the leaves cur!ed in a style 
that would have shamed the moustache of a mo- 
dern two-legged bison. We have a veneration 
for such relics, almost as great as that of a pious 
devotee for the toe nail of St. John, and this was 
increased almost to. fanaticism when we found on 
examination it had neither beginning nor end. 
Having our eye-teeth well cut by long experience 
in these matters, we came over the retailer of the 
leaves after the manner of the antiquary in that 
best of all the works of Scott, and by a system 
of masterly maneuvers, diddled him out of the 
treasure for about six times as much as it was 
worth. 

To march home in a quickstep with the relic 
under our arm and shut the door of our study, 
was a work performed in the shortest possible 
time. The acquisition proved invaluable. The 
title-page and three hundred and sixty-nine pages, 
which, as we found by what followed, constituted 
‘a brief introduction,’’ were gone, and of the con- 
clusion it was impossible to say how much was 
lost, as it ended at the nine hundred and seventy- 
sixth page, where the author, whose name is un- 
known, courteously apprises the reader that he 
is just coming to the conclusion of the fifth of 
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thirty-four propositions. The reader—that is to 
say, our readers—cannot possibly realize our re- 
gret and mortification at these deplorable mutila- 
tions, when they are informed we discovered on 
examination that the subject of this unique volume 
was ‘‘A History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Empire of the Fairies, compiled from all the au- 
thorities extant or lost—to which is prefixed an 
Introductory Essay, in which are comprised all the 
opinions ever delivered on the subject, together 
with a Critical Disquisition on the Morality of 
Fairy Tales, and their probable Influence on the 
Rising Generation.’’ ‘Though, as before stated, 
the title-page was wanting, the loss was happily 
supplied by the author, who, whenever he had 
occasion to allude to his work, recites it at full 
length. Before making particular reference to 
the work itself, we think proper to give it as 
our decided opinion that it was originally written 
in Latin, the sacred casket in which knowledge 
was principally locked up for ages until released 
by those great democratic expedients, translation 
and printing, which led to the diffusion of know- 
ledge, the expansion of the universal mind, and 
laid the foundation of political freedom. 

That portion of this invaluable work which had 
been spared by the relentless tooth of time, that, 
contrary to all human experience, grows only 
sharper with age, commences with a long, and, to 
say the truth, rather tedious inquiry into the mo- 
rality of fairy lore and its possible effects on the 
youthful mind. ‘The author is of opinion that it 
is, on the whole, decidedly pernicious, inasmuch 
as, like the Jewish Decalogue, all the rewards 
proposed for the exercise of virtue and the per- 
formance of our duties are of a temporal nature, 
consisting in the acquisition of wealth, power and 
dignity, or the gratitication of the senses in some 
way or other. He, however, denounces them as 
extravagant fictions, and warmly asserts that the 
almost universal propensity of children to lying 
may be traced to their early familiarity with these 
mischievous tales, which, as he gravely observes, 
‘‘are so stuffed with marvelous impossibilities, 
that of atruth we can no more depend upon them 
than on the grave relations of ancient and modern 
histories concerning the lives of heroes and the 
origin of empires.”’ 

Our unknown author, after these general re- 
marks, proceeds to enter on a particular analysis 
of the most celebrated of these productions. He 
thinks Cinderella conveys a valuable moral les- 
son, but inveighs furiously against the pumpkin 
coach, the white mice and the rat coachman. 
** After all is said and done,”’ exclaims he, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘if Cinderella had not had such a 
little foot, she might peradventure have remained 
in the chimney-corner all her life instead of mar- 
rying a prince. Besides, it should never be for- 
gotten by the judicious reader that she owes her 
good fortune entirely to disobeying the solemn 
injunction of her godmother to come away from 
the ball before twelve o’clock.’’ Finally, he is 
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especially severe on Puss in Boots, maintaining 
with great heat ‘‘that Puss was a great rogue 
and his master an impostor, who assumed a false 
title, usurped an estate belonging to another, and 
deceived a king who appears to have been a very 
good sort of a man, as kings go, though some- 
what of a simpleton—a case so common that it 
can by no means justify either Puss or the Mar- 
quis of Carabas in their deceptions.’’ Thus our 
author proceeds in the true spirit of a critic, rail- 
ing at minute faults, and forgetting that even from 
Puss in Boots may be derived the sublime moral 
that the seemingly unequal distribution of the 
gifts of fortune should never overwhelm us with 





despair, and that the judicious use of small means 
is much more likely to lead to fortune than the 
abuse of great ones. 

But the portion of this rare and curious work 
which seems most worthy the attention of the 
present age, and most especially of our female 
readers, is that which details the causes which 
produced the final decay and downfall of the em- 
pire of the fairies, as well as the utter extinction 
of their influence and power. We give it at full 
length, and in the author’s own words, in the hope 
that it may prove an example and a warning to 
those mischievous incendiaries, who, by advo- 
cating what they call the ‘‘rights of woman,’’ 
are doing all they can to undermine and destroy 
their empire, as is related of the fairies in these 
words :— 

‘* Howbeit, nevertheless, it hath sorely per- 
pl ‘xed the learned and ingenious in these mat- 
ters, in that, although it doth distinctly appear 
that among the fairy or elfin race there was the 
same distinction of sex which doth prevail among 
all other races of animals, and doubtless in the 
vegetable world,* yet we nowhere find that the 
male fairies did at any time or on any occasion, 
exercise the least agency in the affairs of man- 
kind. 


who appear to have exclusively possessed, or at 


This was done entirely by the females, 


least administered in relation to the human race, 
all the powers and functions belonging or in any- 
wise appertaining to this mysterious and compli- 
cated race. Philosophers and men of deep think- 
ing, who laudably aspire to know everything— 
except peradventure themselves—observing this 
remarkable peculiarity, have on divers occasions 
exercised their powers of investigation and in- 
vention in vainly attempting to account for this 
apparent subversion of the natural and Scriptural 
order of things which doth manifestly ordain the 
supremacy of man over the weaker vessel; and 
it hath been reserved for the author of this history 
to unravel the web of this hitherto inscrutable 
mystery, which hath lain as it were in abeyance 
for ages past. Whence he derived his authority 
for the following relation, he doth humbly con- 
ceive is nobody’s business, nor of any consequence 

*[t would thus appear that this boasted modern dis- 
covery, like a great many others, was known, or at 


least surmised ages ago. 
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whatever to the veracity of this history. If we 
go back to the origin of all the facts—as they are 
denominated by courtesy—recorded or related by 
history and tradition, we shall invariably find 
they all had a beginning, and for the most part 
rest on the authority of one single name, whose 
testimony furnishes the only foundation for the 
belief of the successive generations of mankind, 
who, groping their way as it were backwards on 
all fours, do at length arrive at the confines of the 
regions of utter darkness, where, as they can see 
nothing, they believe everything. Inasmuch as 
the writer of this history is the first who hath 
expounded and explained this stupendous enigma, 
he is, therefore, by right of invariable custom 
among the learned and unlearned, entitled to full 
and entire belief in all that shall now be briefly 
related, after humbly asking pardon of the cour- 
teous and discreet reader for this (it is feared) un- 
pardonable digression. 

** And first, as to the existence of the fairies. 
It is a maxim consecrated by the wisdom of phi- 
losophy, that what all the world believes must be 
true. Now, all the world once believed in the 
existence of the fairies, or at least in some one of 
the various species comprehended in the great 
genus of beings exercising powers not delegated 
to man—ergo, that is to say consequently, fairies 
must once have existed. With few exceptions, 
all the world now believes that if they ever ex- 
isted, they have become extinct—ergo, they are 
undoubtedly extinct, and nothing remains but to 
show how they became so without further cir- 
cumlocution, being fully aware from our own ex- 
perience that the patience of the reader—that is 
to say, his capacity of endurance, beareth no pro- 
portion to an author’s power of infliction. 

‘**It is on record, without doubt somewhere, or 
it hath been recorded in some authentic document 
now lost or mislaid, that in the first institution of 
the empire of the fairies, the females were placed 
in the proper order of nature and Scriptural or- 
dination. They attended to domestic affairs, pre- 
sided over the household, took care of the chil- 
dren, and found their greatest pleasure in the 
affection of their husbands and the smiles of 
their offspring. 
testified) aspired to become wiser than their lords 


They never (so it is confidently 


and masters, and the idea of interfering with 
their out-door occupations, much less of govern- 
ing them in these respects, never for a succes- 
sion of ages occurred to but one female fairy, 
who, instead of being contented to lecture at 
home, was grievously addicted to attending lec- 
tures abroad, where, as was the fashion at that 
time, she heard divers ignorant and mischievous 
itinerant mountebanks prating glibly concerning 
the rights of women to bouse it at taverns, make 
speeches at ward meetings, vote at elections, be- 
come soldiers, lead armies, govern states, go 
where they please alone by themselves just like 
the men, and do other unseemly things which 
shall be nameless. Infected by this horrible he- 
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terodoxy, this misled and misguided fairy began 
to show symptoms at first of discontent, and next 
of downright opposition and rebellion. The 
earliest symptoms appeared in the domestic cir- 
cle, in the which there was gradually observed a 
great falling off in neatness, comfort and social 
harmony. From asserting her own independence 
she proceeded to encroach on that of her help- 
mate; and not content with having her own will, 
did gradually and wickedly usurp the sole direc- 
tion of that of her husband. 

‘** Being thus far successful in her career of 
enormity, she conceived the nefarious design of 
overturning the empire of sovereign man and 
establishing that monstrous, unseemly and dia- 
bolical despotism called petticoat government 
throughout the whole world of the fairies. Ac- 
cordingly, not content with employing that mis- 
chievous instrument the tongue, she did inconti- 
nently resort to that other still more mischievous 
instrument the pen, (altogether unseemly in the 
hands of women which were exclusively ordained 
to the management of the distaff and needle,) and 
by means of a pestiferous invention by the aid of 
which all sorts of error and wickedness may be 
propagated to the uttermost ends of the earth, did 
at length, by little and little, succeed in persuad- 
ing all the female fairies that a certain garment 
which shall be nameless) belonged to them, that 
the saddle was placed on the wrong horse and the 
bit in the wrong mouth, and all such sorts of non- 
sensical figures of rhetoric usually employed by 
people who don’t know what they are saying or 
are ashamed to speak out openly. By this means 
she so operated on the natural folly, vanity and 
weakness of the sex, (meaning the female fairies,) 
that she at length drew them over to her side, 
and a party consisting of all the married fairies 
the young spinsters not thinking it prudent to 
avow such a foul conspiracy while in their present 
critical state), was secretly formed, whose object 
was in the first place to wrest the sceptre of the 
domestic empire from their helpmates, and next 
to assume all their privileges and prerogatives 
out of doors. 

‘The plan was devised with an exceeding 
wicked cunning. All of a sudden the married 
female fairies did wax exceedingly mopish, me- 
lancholy and mumpish, neglecting their household 
affairs, their children and their husbands, inso- 
much that when the menfolk came home tired 
and hungry from their out-door occupations, they 
found nothing prepared for their comfortable re- 
ception, and were received with tears instead of 
smiles. The good husbands, as is ever the case 
on such occasions, kissed them affectionately, 
comforted them by all sorts of condolements, and 
concluded by asking in the tenderest manner what 
they lacked, what ailed them, and what they could 
do to contribute to their happiness. 

‘* Whereupon the cunning baggages, who had 
all agreed in the same story, answered and said— 
* Alack and alas the day ! how can we be other- 
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wise than unhappy when we are nothing but a 
race of slaves, without any will of our own, with- 
out any influence in the state or voice in the 
making of those laws by which we are governed ? 
We can neither command armies nor wield the 
sword, nor conquer kingdoms; all our exploits 
are limited to the domestic circle, and all our cares 
to the children and the kitchen. While you men 
are wielding the sword we are plying the needle, 
and while you can do as you please and go where 
you please, enjoying perfect freedom in all sorts 
of wickedness, we poor miserable hacks are con- 
fined at home, condemned to every species of 
drudgery, while our greatest glory consists in 
rearing healthy virtuous children, who repay us 
with ingratitude, and pleasing husbands, who de- 
vote all their cares to pleasing others.’ Then 
they wept sorely and bitterly, insomuch that the 
bowels of these compassionate husbands teemed 
with compassion, and one and all came to a reso- 
lution to redress these crying wrongs by admit- 
ting their wives to the enjoyment of all the rights 
of women, as they were denominated by the mis- 
chievous lecturers aforesaid, who, by way of pick- 
ing the pockets of the good people, did inconti- 
nently go about like roaring lions pretending to 
be the champions of women, who were foolish 
enough to believe—meaning the fairy women; 
for be it known, our wives and daughters are 
other guess kinds of people. 

‘‘The first step was that of admitting the fe- 
male fairies to an equal voice in making the laws, 
the constitution of Fairy Land being elective at 
that time. Now, as all the females, being, as is 
the nature of woman, (meaning fairy women as 
aforesaid,) ambitious to govern out of doors as 
well within, did as a matter of course vote all 
one way; and besides this, did by various arts, 
devices and seductions well known to women, 
meaning always fairy women,) prevail over divers 
weak-headed, soft-hearted men to join with them, 
it came to pass that they had always a clear ma- 
jority in their favor. In a little time (as might be 
expected) the tables were turned on the men 
fairies, who were gradually displaced from their 
lawful supremacy, and instead of being permitted 
to exercise their manly occupations abroad, were 
condemned to the distaff and needle, the superin- 
tendence of the household economy and the care 
of the children, whom they dandled on their 
knees and fed egregiously, while the mothers 
were drilling soldiers, spouting at ward meetings, 
talking politics at the tavern, or writing mis- 
chievous books about the rights of woman. 

‘*Scarcely an age had passed before a great 
change was observed in the appearance and cha- 
racter of the two sexes. The men had become 
effeminate cowards, incapable of any manly ex- 
ertion; the women had lost every charm that had 
heretofore bound the hearts of their lovers and 
husbands in the bonds of reverence and affection ; 
and the children, for want of natural care and 
nourishment, dwindled into peevish, sickly be- 
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ings, without strength of body or vigor of mind. 
All attraction except that of mere animal gratifi- 
cation ceased altogether between the two sexes. 
That courage, strength and agility which had 
been so becoming to the man, and under which 
the soft, seductive weakness of the females had 
heretofore delighted to shelter itself, had given 
place to a cowardly feebleness which the women 
despised ; and that gentle softness, that graceful 
imbecility, that touching inferiority which, by 
seeming to call for protection and invoke endear- 
ment, awakened all the kindlier feelings of the 
heart, was succeeded by a coarse, blustering fe- 
rocity, a licentious freedom of speech and action, 
and a swaggering, awkward carelessness of de- 
portment, (such as may be seen in a female when 
usurping male attire and enacting the bully on 
the stage,) which caused disgust in the men and 
totally undermined the real empire of woman, 
which is founded not in her strength, but her 
weakness. 

** Another deplorable consequence of this griev- 
ous state of things was a rapid decrease in the 
population of Fairy Land, owing to the children 
being left to the nursing of the fathers instead of 
the mothers, who were engaged in politics, state 
affairs, and other avocations which prevented 
them from taking proper care of their offspring. 
This is the true reason of the practice of stealing 
the healthy children of the peasants and leaving 
in their places their own weak, decrepit and de- 
formed bantlings, which began about this time 
and continued ever after until the empire perished 
and the race of the fairies was extinguished.”’ 

Our author proceeds, with most unfeeling mi- 
nuteness, to trace the progress of the conse- 
quences of this successful attempt at establishing 
the rights of the fairy women. The details are 
curious, and worthy to be extensively known, but 
our limits will admit of only one more extract, 
which describes the final catastrophe. 

** War being now declared, the female army, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty thousand 
foot and eighty-eight thousand horse, under the 
command of the fairy who had first successfully 
asserted the rights of women, appeared in the 
field gloriously caparisoned and decked in the 
spoils of innumerable milliners’ shops. It was 
indeed a splendid spectacle, more especially and 
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Tuy birth-day dawns with clonds; the earth looks drear 


Beneath the dark gray sky and heavy air; 
But yet there falleth on the listning ear 

A low, sweet music, like the voice of prayer. 
Say, rather, ’uis a grateful song of praise, 

A glad responee to the soft-falling rain. 


How truly blessed often are those days 
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emphatically that presented by the eighty-eight 
thousand horse, all sitting sideways, with gorge- 
ous drapery flowing to the ground, velvet hats 
shaded by forests of nodding plumes, and each 
holding in one hand the bridle, in the other a fan, 
ornamented with divers emblematical devices. 
Scarcely had they marched two days when the 
ferocious enemy came in sight, consisting of a 
vaste horde of semi-barbarians, who, not properly 
recognizing the rights of women, were at first 
astonished and dismayed at beholding such a 
crowd of them thus advancing in battle array, 
chanting hymns about blood and murder. No- 
thing daunted, however, they advanced with such 
a horrible blast of braying trumpets, drums, ser- 
pents, horns and what not, that the hearts of the 
stoutest advocates of the rights of women quaked 
full sorely, and turning their backs on the enemy, 
they fled away like a flight of birds in every di- 
rection. But the cunning and ferocious enemy 
had taken the precaution to surround them, so 
that wheresoever they went they found them- 
selves intercepted by their foes, who, however, 
scorned to do them any injury, but, content with 
merely stopping them, stood and laughed right 
lustily at their perplexity and consternation. At 
length, being sorely fatigued and incapable of 
further exertion, they one and all laid down their 
fans and surrendered at discretion. The enemy 
being (as before noted) little better than the 
savages of the New World, which rumor states 
hath just been discovered by one Christopher 
Colon, did commit no unseemly violence on these 
poor deluded women, (meaning the fairies,) but 
taking them all home with them to their own 
country, did convert them into spinners, stitchers, 
nurses and what not, where they became gradu- 
ally reconciled to their fate, and often acknow- 
ledged themselves happier than when standing in 
the shoes of men, leading armies and governing 
anempire. The male fairies, having become too 
effeminate, henpecked and cowardly to defend 
themselves, were also carried away captive, and 
became the progenitors of the beaux, coxcombs, 
corinthians, dandies and men-milliners of the 
civilized world from that time. And thus, and 
in no other manner, fell the ancient empire of th¢ 
fairies.”’ 


O A FRIEND. 
D. WOODBRIDGE. 


Which seem to bring us naught but care and pain! 
The gentle dew aye shuns the glaring light 
Of the rejoicing day—it falls at night. 
Then, dear one, be thy sky or dark or clear, 
Rejoice, and look with trustful eye above 
Though clouds should gather, never, never fear— 


They’re drawn around thee by a Father’s love 














MODEL COTTAGES. 














PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


A Casteliated Cottage. 


Accommodation.—The ground plan, fig. 1, shows 
a porch, a; kitchen, 6; living-room, c; two light 
closets, d, d; staircase, with closet under, e; 
place for coals, f; for wood, g; and water-closet, 
h. 


Fig. 1. 








The chamber floor, fig. 2, contains two good 
bed-rooms, i, k; and two bed-ciosets, J, m. 


Fig 


Lm) 





Construction.—Fig. 3 is a section across the 
window in the living-room, in which is shown 
the wall of brick, a; label moulding over the 
window, 6; reveal with splay, finished with ce- 
ment, c; frame to the casements, four inches by 
two inches, with hollow worked on the edge, re- 
bated and beaded, d; inch and a half Gothic bar 
casement, rebated on the lower edge, to shut 
against an iron tongue let into an oak sill, e; 
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lintel, four inches and a half, f; plate, four inches 
and a half by five inches, ¢; joists, seven inches 
by two inches and a half, notched on to the plate, 
h; ceiling, i; cornice, with flowers or bosses fif- 
teen inches apart, j; floor boards out of two cut 
battens, k; skirting board, with hollow worked 
on the edge and a groove,/; narrow ground, 
splayed for plaster, m; small fillet nailed on the 
floor for fastening the skirting, n; wooden brick, 
four inches by two inches and a half, 0; plaster, 
p; oak sill, g; capping or window board, r; and 
window back, s. 











Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4 is a section showing the construction of 
the embattlements, in which we have the wall of 
the ground floor a brick and a half thick, t; the 
wall of the bed-room floor one brick thick, u; 
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the coping of the embattlements, formed of Aus- 
tin’s artificial stone, v, v; and the moulded string 
under the embattlements, w. 


Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 5 is a section showing the gutter and the 
roof, in which the wall plate is represented at a; 
the ceiling joist, four inches by one inch and a 
half, is nailed to the side of the rafter at b; the 
rafter, c; four inches by two inches is notched 
on to the wall plate—the battens for the slates, 
three inches by three-quarters of an inch, are 
shown at d; three-quarters of an inch feather- 
edged eavesboard at e; a cast-iron gutter at f, 
moulded to form a cornice and fastened by copper 
nails to the ends of the rafters. 


Fig.5. 














General Estimate.—Cubic contents, 17,688 feet, 
at ten cents per foot, $1768,80—at five cents, 
$884 ,40. 








“TOUCH US GENTLY, TIME.” 
SONG. 
POETRY BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
COMPOSED FOR GODEY’S MAGAZINE, AND RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO 
MISS ANN S&S. JARVIS. 
BY ALFRED H.COON. 
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Touch us gently, Time ; 
We've not proud nor soaring wings— 


Our ambition, our content, 
Lie in little things 
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Humble voyagers are we 
O’er life’s dim, unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime ; 
Touch us gently, gentle Time, 
Touch us gently, Time. 
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“She looks a goddess and she moves a queen.” 


She could not have had round, stooping shoulders and 
a narrow chest, or such majestic and graceful compari- 
sons would never have been applied 

Our article in April, giving explanations and direc- 
tions respecting the position of the shoulders, we hope 
will be read and followed: but before passing to the 
next topic, narrow chests, we will add here a few re- 
a work of 


He 


marks from “Chelius’ System of Surgery,” 
great merit and high authority in the profession. 
says 

“The most common cause of high shoulders is to be 
found in the abominable practice of undressing girls’ 
necks as low as the hanging of their clothes will permit, 
Instead of the shoulder-straps of their dress being, as they 
should be, fairly above the root of the acromial processes, 
[that is, on the centre of the shoulder.) they often—indeed 
most commonly—either only skirt the extreme end of 
those processes, and rest on the rounded upper part of the 
deltoid muscles, [resting nearly on the extreme edge of 
the shoulder,] or are actually far down on the arms; in 
consequence of which the dress, having little or no sus- 
pension on the shoulders, is constantly dropping, and the 
girl, to save her clothes from dropping down, or at least 
to keep them in place, is continually hitching up the 
shoulder from which the shoulder-strap most easily slips, 
and thus the elevating muscles, becoming stronger on 
that side, pull the shoulder permanently up, and produce 
a very ugly appearance. But the not 
For, though there really be no disease of the 


mischief does 
stop here! 
spine, yet this constant hitching up of the shoulder causes 
the head and neck to be thrown to the other side, whilst 
the chest is thrown out to the same side, and thus a late- 
ral curvature of the spine is produced, and a girl’s figure 
is spoiled for the simple purpose of uncovering her neck 
and shoulders as far as possible, which, as well for de- 
cency as for the preservation of the child’s health, ought 
to be covered. Many parents have been thus the real 
cause of their daughter’s distortion, if not of more serious 
consequences; an 1, therefore, in growing girls, who 
have the least disposition to slip the shoulder out of the 
dress, most éspecial care should be taken to prevent the 


possibility of keeping up this habit by having the dress 


made so high that it cannot slip down, and then, the 
sensation of its slipping being lost, the child no longer 


continues to hitch up her shoulder, and, by a little atten- 
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tion to her proper carriage, the mischief, if not of long 
standing, may be got rid of ” 

One other bad habit that must be corrected before the 
young ladies of America can have beautiful and grace- 
ful forms, or enjoy good health, is that of using rocking 
chairs! 

“ Nearly half a young lady’s indoor life is spent, the 
body half suspended by the elbows, and the muscles of 
the back entirely relaxed, in the rocking chair. The 
necessary consequence is, a crooked spine, a weak 
back, a high pair of shoulders, and an awkward manner 
of carrying the head—effects perfectly incompatible with 
graceful movements of any kind. The majority of labor- 
ing men carry the head and shoulders less ungraceful 
than the majority of ladies, merely because exercise 
with them strengthens the back, and the forming rock- 
ing chair has never humped their shoulders and pitched 
forward their heads.” 

So says an earnest and sensible writer, and we think 
the picture is just. A lady should never use a rocking 
chair till she is sixty, unless she is a confirmed invalid. 
What a ridiculous figure a young lady is, folded up in a 
large rocking chair! 

We will now give further extracts from the volume* 


to which we were before indebted 


OF THE CHEST. 

Supposing the neck and shoulders to be all in sym- 
metry, as before directed and described, our next step, 
in the formation of perfect symmetry, is to develop a 
large, round, erect and perfect chest. A perfect and 
noble chest is the grand basis of all good health. The 
lungs, to ensure good health in them, and everywhere 
must be large, and perfectly expanded in every part. 
Every air-cell must be fully stretched open, if possible, 
at every breath, and, at any rate, daily. The lungs can- 
not be perfectly expanded when the chest is in any way 
contracted around them. In a perfect chest, the spine 
from the root of the neck to the bottom of the waist is 
placed stooping backwards; rising from the bottom of 
the waist to the root of the neck, it inclines a little back- 
wards of a perpendicular line, and does not, in a perfect 
chest, crook at all forwards. To form a fine and perfect 
chest, after the shoulders are fully in their places, all that 





* Causes and Cure of Consumption, by Dr. Fitch. See 
literary notices. 
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is required is to breathe properly and carry the person 
well. 

Much has been said and written upon diet, eating 
and drinking; but I do not recollect ever noticing a 
remark in any writer upon breathing or the manner of 
breathing. Multitudes, and especially ladies in easy cir- 
cumstances, contract a vicious and destructive mode of 
breathing. They suppress their breathing, and contract 
the habit of short, quick breathing, not carrying the 
breath half-way down the chest, and scarcely expand- 
ing the lower portions of the chest at all. Lacing the 
bottom of the chest also greatly increases this evil, and 
confirms a bad habitof breathing. Children that move 
about a great deal in the open air, and are in no way 
laced, breathe deep and full to the bottom of the chest, 
and every part of it. So also with most out-door labor- 
ers and persons who take a great deal of exercise in 
the open air, because, as I said before, the lungs give 
us the power of action, and the more exercise we take, 
especially out of doors, or hard labor in the open air, the 
larger the lungs become, and the less liable to disease. 

Those in easy circumstances, or who pursue seden- 
tary employments within doors, generally use their lungs 
but very little—breathe very little air into the chest, and 
thus, independently of bad positions, contract a wretch- 
edly narrow, small chest, and lay the foundation for the 
loss of all health and beauty. All this can be perfectly 
obviated by a little attention to the manner of breathing. 
Recollect, the lungs are like a bladder in their structure, 
and can be stretched open to double their ordinary size 
with perfect safety, giving a noble chest, and perfect 
immunity from consumption. The agent, and ali the 
agent required, is the common air we breathe; sup- 
posing, however, that no obstacles exist external to the 
chest, such as lacing, or tying it around with stays or 
light dresses, or having the shoulders lay upon it, as I 
hav e before descr bed. 

On rising from bed in the morning, place yourself 
in an erect posture, your chest thrown back, and 
shoulders entirely off the chest; now inhale or suck 
in all the air you can, so as to fill the chest to the 
very bottom of it, so that no more air can be got in; 
now hold your breath, and throw your arms and shoul- 
ders behind you, as if you would throw them off behind, 
holding in your breath as long as you can; again fill 
your chest and walk about, holding in your breath as 
long as possible. Repeat these long breaths as many 
times as you please. Done in a cold room is much bet- 
ter, because the air is heavier and denser, and will act 
much more powerfully in expanding the chest. Always 
when stretching open the chest with air throw the head 
back, so as to lift up the breast-bone and bend the whole 
bust backwards from the waist. You may, in this man- 
ner, expand the chest a thousand times a day, if you 
please. On going out-doors into cold air, inhale or suck 
in all the air you can, and hold it in as long as possible . 
stand or sit perfectly erect whilst walking or riding in 

the street, along the roads, in the fieldsor gardens. Prac- 
tice this mode of expanding the chest. Do not stoop 
forward at all, but suck in all the air you can, throwing 
the head and neck backwards, and hold in the air as 
long as possible. By this exercise you will often at 
once check a cough, or disposition to cough. The chest 
may also be fully expanded whilst lying in bed. 

Exercising the chest in this manner, it will soon be- 
come very flexible and expansible, and will erilarge its 
capacity and the size of the lungs, so as, in a few weeks 
or months, to hold double its usual quantity of air, whilst, 
externally, it will measure from one to six inches larger 
in its circumference. Should you not have full strength 
to enlarge the chest in this way, then use an inhaling 
tube. The inhaling tube will greatly assist you in ex- 








panding the chest, if you are weak or not. The chest 
should be treated in this way during your whole lives. 
Should you become invalids, from any cause, keep your 
chests expanded by long breaths and the inhaling tube, 
and continue to breathe a little co. fresh air daily, by 
having it drawn from out of doors, by leather or tin pipes, 
or in any other manner you please. 

Whilst forming a fine chest, and after it is formed, 
great care is requisite to establish perfectly correct po- 
sitions, so that the chest shal! not be contracted, and all 
your efforts counteracted by bad positions. If your 
positions are habitually bad in spite of all you can other- 
wise do, the chest will be more or less contracted. (see 
plate.) The rule with you should be, and the rule of 
health is, to keep the bottom of the chest, the ends of the 
short ribs, and the lower end of the breast-bone, as far 
out from the back bone as possible. To effect this, the 
chest must be kept perfectly straight, and thrown a little 
backwards from the waist, at all times. 





The small of the back is made flexible, but the hip 
joints are the points from which to stoop either back- 
ward or forward. These joints are ball-and-socket 
joints, like a swivel in some degree. The trunk of the 
body may bend forward as much as you please, for all 
useful purposes, and the chest, and whole spine, and 
neck, be kept perfectly straight. Hence, no lady should 
ever make a table of her lap, either for sewing, reading 
or writing, or any occupation whatever, (as you see in 
the plate) Let all these, and all work you do, be ar- 
ranged on a table before you, and that table be raised to 
the armpits. or as high as possible, so as to keep the chest 
straight. A little practice will make this infinitely more 
agreeable than to stoop, whilst little or no fatigue will 
be experienced at your occupations, compared to what 
is experienced whilst stooping, or from habitually stoop- 
ing. The weight of the shoulders will thus be kept off 
the chest, which is one of the grand causes of fatigue 
from manual labor. You will thus entirely prevent the 
mark of servitude being impressed upon your persons, 
in a pair of round stooping shoulders, and flat contracted 
chest. 

In all occupations that require you to stand, keep the 
person straight. If at table, let it be high, raised up 
nearly to the arm-pits, so as not to require yeu to stoop; 
you will find the employment much easier—not one-half 
the fatigue; whilst the form of the chest, and the sym- 
metry of the figure, will remain perfect. You have no- 
ticed that a vast many tall ladies stoop, whilst a great 
many short ones are straight. This arises, I think, from 
the tables at which we sit or work, or occupy ourselves, 
or study, being of a medium height, far too low for the 
tall person, and about right for the short person. This 
should be carefully regarded and corrected, so that each 
lady may occupy herself at a table suited to her, and 
thus prevent the possibility or necessity of stooping. 
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REPRESENTING 


A SWORD, GAUNTLET, 


A VIGNETTE 


WINE CUP AND MASK. 


BY HON. RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 


Svcu are the emblems of the world’s abuse— 

The sword and gauntlet— wine-cup and the mask— 
And war and vengeance, revel, fraud, the use 

To which man puts them as a daily task. 


For ye who brandish not the vengeful steel, 
Yet to your lips the poisoned goblet bear, 
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Or, by the mask, your tortuous thoughts conceal, 
And cozen others—to your own despair. 


And thus for ever wilful man destroys 

His time, his strength, his genius and his skill: 
Each on his fellow, or himself, employs 

Not al! the good he can—but all the ill. 




















THE 


NOTICES OF THE FINE 





ARTS. 


EXHIBITION. 


“ The artist, like Nature, must work from central principles, or he will only caricature her, and not imitate her.” 


Tue present exhibition of pictures at the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy is probably the richest and most interest- 
ing that has ever been seen in our city. The catalogue 
numbers nearly a thousand works of Artin every style 
of excellence, from the grim grandeur of the “old mas- 
ters” to the polished prettiness of modern dilettanteism; 
and fastidious indeed must be the taste that cannot find 
something to admire in the noble galleries just opened 
to the public. 

Unlike most of our recent annual exhibitions, this is 
not confined to one class of works—those of modern 
artisis— but a world-wide spirit seems to have governed 
the management, and from sources hitherto inaccessible 


to the public have been drawn these great stores of 


ancient and modern art. In these beautiful galleries, 
Painter and Patron, Collector and Connoisseur have 
come together as by a common impulse and offered their 


choicest pictures for the common benefit; and the visitor 


may pass from the toils of traffic or the busy idleness of 


the street into the very sanctuary of genius, the atmo- 
sphere of an Ideal world, and commune with the great 
spirits of the Past—the earnest and reverent soul of ALL- 
STON, the solid realities of West, the vigorous richness 
of Stuart, or the silvery abstractions of Sutty—or, if 
his fancy so leads, he may dwe!l on the possible perfec- 
tions of SraGNOLetTo, the savage picturesqueness of 
SaLvaTor, or the sombre mysterigs of some great * un- 
known,” whose greatest merit is that it is unknownable! 

Ot the works individually it is not our present purpose 
to speak, nor has there been time to give the examina- 
tion required for critical notice. The visitor will hardly 
fail to find matters of interest in either of the six spacious 
rooms, any one of which has attractions enough for a 
pretty good exhibition by itself. 

The “ Meave Cotuection,” lately brought from Wash- 
ington, occupies the entire south gallery, and numbers 
many great names and some few remarkable pictures. 
“The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence” is perhaps the best 
work of art among them, but the subject is so revolting, 
that, though the broiling saint is “done to a turn” by the 
magic pencil of a TiTIAN, it would require more than 
the genius of that great artist to render the subject pa- 
Jatable to refined taste. It is the misfortune of this 
class of subjects that the more perfect the execution the 
more horrifying the result; and if the painter had suc- 
ceeded thoroughly, we should behold the spectator rush- 
ing to snatch the saint from his uncomfortable sleeping 
“The Cali of Matthew,” by JoRDANO, 
is a genuine picture and a pleasing subject skillfully 


accommodations. 
managed. “The St. Jerome,” by SpaGNovetro, is cha- 
racterized by beautiful drawing and fine expression, 
though the shadows are sadly sunk and the effect is 
greatly marred thereby. The “Murillo” appears to be a 
genuine picture of that master, and will find numerous 


admirers. The “Salvator” might have been a superb 


landscape in its best days, but it is much faded, and gives 





but a feeble reflex of that wild enthusiast. The water 


still flows limpidly. and the idea of space is well pre- 


served 


~* 
‘ 


The “Carey COLLECTION” comes next in order, though 
second to none in excellence ; and it is a pleasure to see 
its golden richness ripening in the glowing light of these 
beautiful rooms. The pictures are too well known to 
need a word of description— but what lover of art will not 
recall with delight the “Girl Listening to a Sea Shell,” 
with her exquisitely-modeled limbs, and rapt eagerness 
of expression that makes the marble smile? The “Boy 
tremulous with the excitement and 
And more than all, the all-per- 


fect “Proserpine” of Powers, so lovely in conception, 


and Jackstones,” 
eagerness of his sport? 
so faultless in execution ?* Then here are the *Tivolt 
Falls,” by Wiuson, than which nothing can be more 
charming in all that renders earth, air and sky glorious; 
the two “Mercy” pictures, by HUNTINGTON, and those on 
which his fame must chiefly stand, for he has done no- 
thing better; the “German Landscape,” by EvsasskR, 
with its weird marvels of color and of form; the “Sunset” 
of Pyne; the “Children” of Coittns; the “Cattle Piece,” 
by Cooper; the “Hagar” of EastLake. Who does not 
dwell on these “sweet memories” with reverent thank- 
fulness to the noble heart that loved and the liberal hand 
that collected them—to art’s truest patron, for he gave 
not his wealth alone, but sympathy—to the artist’s best 
friend—in one word, to Epwarp CaREy. 

From Mr. Towne’s collection there are many fine 
works, among which we may specify the ‘* Northmen,” 
by Leutze—a noble composition, full of the peculiar 
vitality and intensity of the best creations of that fine 
genius; and “John Knox before the Queen,” by the same 
artist, will delight every beholder. The magical results 
which come from a judicious combination ot Color and 
Form are beautifully manifested The stiff, upright 
lines of the stern Preacner in his black robes, the angu- 
larity of action, so truly in keeping with his downright 
character, are in fine contrast to the gentle womanliness 
and flowing draperies of the beautiful Queen. The at- 
tendant figures and the accessories throughout are all 
that could be wished. There is also a small picture, 
“The Music Party.” 
LEY, which is most magical in its effect—that of an lal.an 
The sky, 


by Leutze, belonging to Mr. Brix- 


sunset—and charming in its quiet sentiment. 
with its inward luminousness, so deep and glowing— 
the water, the city of Venice in the distance—behind 
which the sun has just gone down—the gay gondola 
party on the near waiter, all form a picture as rich as it is 
pleasing. There is another Dusseldorf picture, “A Su- 
sanna,” by Louis BLANc, which will attract attention for 
its delicate flesh painting and exquisitely-finished dra- 
peries. The mingled expression of surprise and con- 
sternation is well given, without interfering with the 
beauty of the face. The anatomy is not altogether cor- 
rect; but this seems to proceed from timidity rather than 
wantof knowledge on the part of the painter; as the 

* Since the above was in type, we regret to find that 
the three beautiful works in marble just mentioned, and 
the “Northmen,” are not to form a part of the present 
exhibition. 
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hands, always so difficult, are as exquisite in drawing 
as skillful in execution. 
oleander appearing at the open window, through which 
the heads of the naughty elders are seen, that are as 
perfect in themselves as though they grew there. Dr 


There are some branches of an 


LisLe has reason to be proud in the possession of this 
sweet picture. 

MR. Rosinson contributes two of BopptncTon’s fresh, 
sparkling sketches of the green, shady lanes he loves 
so to represent, also a most magical “¢ffect” by Pyne. 
Mr. Briprort gives us one of Bricut’s brilliants of the 
first water, in the “Cumberland Scenery,” and Mr. S1iu 
sends one by the same artist that satisfies the eye and 
mind of the beholder most completely, though so dif- 
ferent in manner and touch from either of the preceding 


English painters. Mr. MACALESTER spares us the 


“ Backhu ysen’ 
Sniper sends a “Goat and Kid,” by Lovts Ross, that 


spoken of in our last number; and Mr. 


is a very remarkable piece of animal painting 

The New York artists have contributed, not as largely 
as could have been wished, but their pictures are among 
the most attractive. Cropsey has some racy landscapes, 
and Rosstrer some admirably-painted heads—one, a 
“maiden fair with eyes down dropt,” is full of sweet- 
ness and instinct with thought. Mr. INMAN’s por- 
trait of Wordsworth, and the “View of Rydal Mount,” 
will be looked upon with melancholy interest as the last 
works of that accomplished artist. Mr DvuRranp gives 
us “no new thing under the sun,” and Pace no fair spe- 
cimen of his present power and progress. 

The works of our own artists make up a large portion 
of the exhibition, which is rightand proper; and we should 
be glad to notice in detail such pictures as particularly 
please us, but it is not possible to do so on the mere cur- 
When 


we have more leisure we may speak more at large. 


sory examination we have been able to give. 


SuuLty's “Queen Victoria,” though not a novelty, will be 
looked upon with a renewed pleasure in these ample 
rooms by those who admired it in a less favored light. 
And N&aG.e’s portraits will be welcomed to the walls 
of the gallery, and the fine heads just painted will add 
to his reputation. Wuinxer, Wavoeun and Woopsipve 
have each creditable specimens of their powers in por- 
traiture, and the latter has two or three historical sub- 
jects that show an improvement upon his former efforts. 
RoruerMet has a number of pictures in his peculiar 
style, which will command attention for their vigorous 
drawing and striking effect. Bonrreip’s pictures are 
delicious Reape has a few portraits of great excel- 
lence. OsGoop gives us several heads manifesting his 
usual ability. Wuttrams’ and Hamitton’s landscapes 
deserve discriminating notice But we might go on 
and catalogue a magazine full of ‘ beauties,” and not 
exhaust the subject, nor do justice to our impressions of 
this beautiful exhibition. And we say to our readers, 
one and all, go and judge for yourselves. The man of 
business and the man of leisure may here find “ thoughts 
that breathe” addressed to the eye, and without the trou- 
ble of thought, may find himself penetrated with the 
beauty of true expression, the grace of great actions, 
the harmony of color and the perfection of fine forms. 
The Belle may well leave her tiresome round of plea- 
sures to bask in the golden light of genius or the becom- 
ing light of “ patent burners,” sure that nowhere can she 
while an hour or a dover with more effect than among the 
works of those adorers of beauty and the lovers of per- 
fection, such as painters, who are pa nters, must neces- 


sarily be 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 





Leaving the exhibition for the present, with these 
hastily-written remarks, we must find room for a few 
words on the new Cincinnati picture. Mr. FRaNKEN- 
STEIN'S painting of “Christ crowned with thorns,” which 
has made some sensation beyond the Alleghenies, has 
been among us for a short time, and elicited warm com- 
mendation from the newspaper press and others. The 
figures, seven in number, are three-quarter length, and 
nearly or quite the size of life, the picture some four by 
five feet; and, considering the difficulties under which 
it must have been executed—without adequate models 
or any very profound public sympathy in high art—is 
certainly a remarkable production. The figures are 
nearly nude, and afford a fine field for the display of 
anatomy and color, of which the artist has availed him- 
self with considerable ability. Parts of the rude sol- 
diery, though somewhat exaggerated in the anatomy, 
are finely painted, and the coloring is fresh, if not in all 
respects quite natural, The figure of Curist is less 
satisfactory than any in the picture, and will not bear 
up under the tests of criticism, nor satisfy the devout 
mind. The artist presents him to us as a man bearing 
his sorrows manfully, and so far is right; but his form 1s 
not even of the highest order of humanity—that through 
which the divine has revealed itself in all ages—and 
therein he fails. The head lacks elevation of character; 
the neck is too short; the coloring of the face is some 
shades lighter than the rest of the figure—the reverse of 
what it should be—and the form lacks flexibility. There 
is a figure directly back of the head of Christ, witha 
comic expression, that gives to the whole an air of 
burlesque, which the Roman soldier, (though other ways 


in the picture,) whose main stock of 


the best figure 

drapery consists of a spear and a helmet, does not serve 
to diminish. On the whole, the picture belongs to that 
class of surface painting so much affected now-a-days, 
and bears marks of great haste both in conception and 
execution. We regret that Mr. Frankenstein should 
have fallen into this rapid and imperfect manner of 
painting, for we look gpon him as a young man of fine 
talents, if not even genius; and he has but to throw him- 
self upon the true instinct for color which he certainly 
has, to cultivate the higher faculties of soul, those which 
give insight into Nature and her inward meanings—be 
true to himself and his Art, to work out for himself “an 
exceeding great reward.” To the genius there is “no 
such word as fail!” and if Mr. F. has not come off with 
entire success, there is ample room for encouragement 
Nobody could paint such a 
work adequately in the time employed on this. What 
Subjects of this 


in the picture before us. 


is soon made, is soon seen through. 


order cannot be adequately created—for creations they 
] 
l 


must be or nothing—in a day; but the true artist wi 
bring to them his most mature thought, his most earn- 
est and devotional spirit. Our artists must come to 
look upon Art as a high, a divine calling, not a mere 
trade, a thing of magilps and dextrous handlings. To 
use the words of another, “the artist should enter his 
studio as the priest should go into the temple, reverent 
and pure of all impulses save the sacred sense of his 
duty. For Artis a new and higher creation, in which 
man and nature appear in more intimate sympathy ; 


and he to whom Art appears aught lower than this, who 





regards it as a thing beneath and not above himself 
who makes ita mere vehicle of amusement or of pecu- 


niary profit, ceases to be an Art'st.” 











“He who reads with discernment and choice will 
acquire less learning but more knowledge, and as this 
knowledge is collected with design and cultivated with 
art and method, it will be at all times of immediate and 
ready use to himself and others.” Such was the re- 
corded opinion of Lord Bolingbroke, one of England's 
most illustrious savans; and if he had drawn it up pur- 
posely for the direction of ladies, it could not have been 
more appropriate. 

In a “course of reading,” ladies should always be 
more solicitous to acquire the kind of knowledge which 
can be used for the nappiness and benefit of themselves 
and others, rather than to become learned for display 
er renown. “The use of knowledge in our sex,” 
says the accomplished and witty Lady Montague, * be- 
side the amusement of solitude, is to moderate the pas- 
sions and learn to be contented with a small expense, 
which are the certain effects of a studious life.” His- 
tory, geography and philosophy will furnish materials 
to pass cheerfully a longer life than is allotted to mortals; 
and though few heads are capable of making Sir Isaac 





Newton’s calculations, the result of them is not d 





to be understood by a moderate capacity. Women a 
ridiculous, not because they have learning, but because 
they have it not. And she quotes Thucydides that “ig- 
norance is bold and knowledge reserved.” 

We trust the course of reading we have recommended 
will be thus salutary in its influence on the female mind. 
If the hints given have been followed, the reader is now 
acquainted with the history of our holy religion. of our 
own country, and alsoof the Ancient World. The next 
department of history studied should be that of Great 
Britain. In all concerning her wonderful history we 
are deeply and directly interested. It belongs to us, de- 
scendants of the Anglo-Saxons, as much as to the dwell- 
ers in that proud island, until the separation of the 
* colonies” from the mother country by our independ- 
ence. And our religion, laws, literature, are all derived 
from the same sources as are those of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain. The annals of England, reaching 
backward through past ages to link with those of Ro- 
man conquest and glory, will follow naturally the an- 
cient Roman history recommended in our May num- 
ber. Instead of Hume’s, we prefer a later work — 
“ Keightley’s History of England, from the earliest pe- 
riod to 1837—with Notes by an American.” Then there 
is a “ Pictorial History of England” in course of publi- 
lication by the Messrs. Harpers, which will be of great 
advantage to a correct understanding of the people and 
their doings, the real object of all our study. Another 
and most interesting work is “ Mackintosh’s History of 
England to the Seventeenth Century.” Then the man- 
ners of different ages and the progress of arts and lite- 
rature are best learned from biographies of illustrious 
persons. Dr. Johnson’s “Lives of the British Poets,” 
Forster's * Lives of Celebrated British Statesmen,” Cun- 
ningham’s * Lives of Eminent Painters and Sculptors,” 
Russeli’s * Life of Oliver Cromwell,” Southey’s » Life of 
Lord Nelson.’ Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens 


of Eng!and,” are ail of :mportance in understanding the 


real history of the land of our ancestors. There is also 
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“A Literary History”—Biographica Britannica Lite- 
raria—now in course of publication, (second volume jus 
issued.) that promises to be exceedingly interesting and 
instructive. And another work, “ Cyclopedia of Eng- 
lish Literature,” also in course of being republished in 
this country,* that will serve as an index and introduction 
to all the learning and learned men and women the Eng- 
lish nation has produced from Chaucer to Lord Brough- 
am. This last work will prove a library of interesting 
and useful knowledge to ladies living in the country 
who cannot have ready access to large collections of 
books; and the price of the whole sixteen numbers—/four 
dollars—is not so much as the cost of a straw bonnet 
without the trimming. 

After the history of Great Britain, that of France is 
most deserving our attention. To understand the spirit 
as well as history of this enthusiastic nation, it will be 
better to read the French authors, even in translations, 
rather than English works on France or those of any 
foreign writer. Perhaps, however, it will be well to 
read, first of all, Crowe’s “ History of France,” a valu- 
able epitome, concise and clear; or James’ “* Life of 
Charlemagne,” which has an “Introductory View of the 
History of France,” and Wyatt's “ History of the Kings 
of France.” Then read D’Aubigne’s “ History of the 
Reformation in France,” Mignet’s “History of the French 
Revolution,” and Bourrienne’s “Life of Napoleon.” 
Thiers’ “ History of the Empire,” and Guizot’s “ History 


of Civilization,” Cousin’s Philosophy, Racine’s Plays, 
Montesquieu’s Persian Lettres, Massillon’s Sermons, 
Fenelon’s Letters on Education, Madame de Sevigne’s 
Letters, Madame de Genlis’ Works, Madame de Stael’s 
Works, Aimé-Martin’s work, “ Education of Mothers,” 
“ Memoiresof the Dachess D’Abrantes,” and Beranger's 





“Poems.” If you meet with Pascal's * Thoughts,” and 
Thomas-a-Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ,” you wil) find 
them treasures of wisdom and instruction. We have 
given a variety of authors whose works are varied in 
subject and style; all will serve to impart valuable know- 
ledge of the history, character and peculiarities of genius 
and thought which distinguish the French people. Their 
literature is rich in “ Memoirs,” and to these rather than 
their novels, usually exaggerations and caricatures of 
the most grotesque and moustrous kind, we would direct 
the reader who wishes to understand more fully the 
manners of the gayest nation in the world. 

From France we naturally pass to the land of song, 
and Storzosi’s ‘Compendious History of Italy,” trans- 
lated by Mr. Greene, is an excellent work to begin with. 
Then read Sismondi’s “History of the Italian Repub- 
lics,” the poets Ariosto and Tasso, and the work on this 
latter by our distinguished countryman, Richard H. 
Wilde, wii! be found valuable. Roscoe’s two works, 
“ Life of Lorenzo de Medici” and the “ Life and Pontifi- 
cate of Leo 





‘.,” are very interesting; also Berrington’s 
“ Literature of the Middle Ages.” We have only named 
a few writers sufficient to awake the interest of the 
reader in Italian literature and history. 





*In Boston, by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. Sixteen 
numbers. 
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We find the course must be continued through one or 
two more numbers in order to make it as extensive as 
we intended. 


IMPORTANT OPINION OF A CELEBRATED DIVINE.—Rev. 
John Newton says, in one of his letters—“I dreamt one 
night that I saw Matthew Henry lying open at this text, 
‘ Let your women keep silence in the churches; and I 
thought I read the following note at the bottom: ‘ Note.— 
We see the reason why women are forbid to preach the 
gospel, for they would persuade without argument and 
reprove without giving offence !’” 


Poor IaeLanp.—It is stated that in some of the interior 
towns of Ireland, all the dressmakers, milliners, &c. &c., 
are engaged in breaking stones in the quarries, for the 
public roads making by the government. 

* AN EXTRAORDINARY LIBRARY.— Count Leopold Ferri 
died lately at Padua, leaving a library of nearly thirty- 
two thousand volumes, all written by female authors! 
He must have been a reai/ admirer of the sex, as he al- 
ways lived thus in communion with the spirit of woman. 

The author of the following beautifnl poem, Mrs. E. 
F. Ellet, says in her letter—“ This Temperance piece 
was written fora young gentleman who promised to be- 
come temperate if I would write him a poem.” What 
greater triumph can the genius of a woman desire than 


this of moral influence ? 


LOOK NOT UPON THE WINE. 
Look not upon the wine, oh, thoughtless one, 
While you have gifts that it may steal away ; 
Youth, grace and wit, and genius, now your own, 
Are all too precious for the spoiler’s prey. 
Look not upon the wine! Unto your mind 
Were given broad eagle wings to sweep the sky: 


ee 
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SIX LECTURES ON THE USES OF THE 
LUNGS; and Causes, Prevention and Cure of Pul- 
monary Consumption, &c. By Samuel 8. Fitch, A. M., 
M.D. New York: H. Carlisle. We have adverted to 
this work in our article on “Health and Beauty,” and 
we counsel our readers to examine the Lectures. There 
is much valuable information, and suggestions of great 
importance to those who wish to preserve their health. 

SHELLS FROM THE STRAND OF THE SEA 
OF GENIUS. By Harriet Farley Mr. Jas. 
Munroe & Co.—pp 300. This interesting volume com- 


Boston : 


prises papers on a variety of subjects, written chiefly 
while the author was working in the factory at Lowell. 
They do great credit to her intellect as well as heart, 
and illustrate the successful pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties in the most happy manner. These “Shells” 
should be preserved in the cabinet of every American 
lady. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, AND THE 
COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHIC CLASS BOOK. By 
S. P. Andrews and Augustus F. Boyle. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall and Lincoln. We do not sufficiently under- 
stand this new system of writing to give an opinion on 
its merits, but we see it is rapidly gaining favor both in 
England and this country. We see that Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost has lately been printed in phonotypes in Lon- 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


Ah! do not to the dust its pinions bind, 
While those of meaner birth can soar on high. 


Look not upon the wine! A garden rare, 
A treasury of wealth untold your heart: 

Crush not the flowers that bloom so lovely there— 
Dim not the gems that mock the crowns of art! 


The love of kindred and the joy of friends 
Around you cling, as to the oak the vine: 

Toevery circle light your presence lends— 
Oh, look not on the soul-destroying wine! 


Leave to the dull, the ignoble and the slave, 
A joy so base, a strife with such a foe! 
Whom to o’ercome no honor brings the brave— 
To fall by whom were triple shame and woe. 


Look not upon the wine—heed not the spell— 
Yourself, so noble and so gifted, spare! 

Think of the friends who love you passing well— 
Think of your plighted promise—and forbear! 


E. F. E. 


A clergyman of New England, distinguished for piety 
and learning, writing of the *‘ Lady’s Book” as the fa- 
vorite periodical of his wife, observes—“If it belong 
to the department of ‘light literature,’ it is ight in the 
sense that it iluminates.” 

To CorresronpENts.— Articles accepted :— “The 
Maiden’s Choice,” “ Song,” “To a Portrait of Miss Les- 
lie,” “ Sketch from Life,” “To Miss Josephine G ” 
and “Song of Spring.” 

We have no room for “ Stanzas,” “ Art and Nature,” 
“The Miser,” “ Another Day,” “The Lighthouse,” and 
several “ Sonnets.” 

The two “ May Flowers” will bloom out in our July 
number. 


BOOK TABLE. 


don. Any plan that will abridge the tume and labor of 
writing and reading in this book-making age should be 
welcomed. We intend to become familiar with this 
phonographic art. 

AN OVERLAND JOURNEY ROUND THE 
WORLD, DURING THE YEARS 1841 anv 1842. 
By Sir George Simpson. Messrs. Lea & Blanchard 
have published this very interesting and important 
work. The difficult feat of making a journey round the 
world over land was attempted by our own enterprising 
countryman John Ledyard, and its accomplishment was 
only prevented by the absurd jealousy of the Russian 
government, who arrested him and sent him out of their 
dominions. Cochrane made another attempt with a 
8 milar result; and it was reserved to Sir George Simp- 
son to be the first traveler who was destined to accom- 
plish the journey. They went from west to east, while 
Sir George commenced by starting from Boston towards 
the west. His narrative is very interesting, and will be 
eagerly sought by intelligent readers. 

THE COMPLETE GARDENER AND FLORIST, 
containing an account of every Vegetable Production cul- 
tivated for the Table, with Directions for Planting and 
Raising Flowers. Sixth edition. Published in New 
York by W. H. Graham—Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson 
98 Chestnut Street. 











